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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FORWARD MOVEMENT 


In response to what seemed to be a general 
desire on the part of a large number of our peo- 
ple, the General Conference at its recent session 
authorized a special effort to promote a general 
revival movement throughout the church dur- 
ing the closing six monthsof the old and the 
opening six months of the newcentury. With 
a view to giving aid and direction to this move- 
ment, a commission was appointed, consisting 
of nineteen members, representing as fairly as 
possible all parts of the church. This commis- 
sion having duly met on June 27, and having 
taken careful and prayerful counsel together, 
proceeded to authorize such plans as seemed 
adapted to the needs of the hour, and to suggest 
measures for the future encouragement of the 
work. As a means of calling the attention of 
our people generally to this movement, as well 
as of enlisting them in personal efforts for its 
success, the undersigned were instructed to 
issue a general address, stating clearly the work 
to be done, and appealing to old and young 
alike to assist by word and deed, by prayer and 
song, by gift and sacrifice, in inaugurating and 
pushing to a successful issue a movement 
which ought to lead to the greatest spiritual tri- 
umph ever witnessed in the history of the peo- 
ple called Methodists. 

It would be superfiuous to speak of the necessity 
for such an effort at the present time. One of 
the ancient Psalmists pointed tothe fact that 
many were making void the law of God as evi- 
dence that a special manifestation of God's 
power was needed, while one of His brethren 
called attention to the devotion of the people, 
who found pleasure in the very stones of the 
Sanctuary, as an evidence that God’s set time to 
favor Zion had come. At the present hour a 
double claim of this kind may certainly be put 
forward by the Christians of America. The 
spirit of godless worldliness has never been so 
defiant as at the present hour. It is no longer 
the “continental Sunday ’’ which is offered us 
in exchange for the American Sabbath, but a 
purely godless holiday. With rare exceptions 
our daily papers give more prominence to prize 
fights than toall forms of Christian work put 
together. Gambling in its many forms has be- 
come a public vice. The saloon power has never 
been so insolent, the theatre never so vile. Ina 
hundred ways God’s law is made void by the 
multitude, to a degree never before witnessed 
among English-speaking people. 

But, on the other hand,the children of God 
are by no means sleeping at their posts of duty. 
A widespread and deeply felt conviction has 
taken possession of many minds that the pres- 
ent isa momentous period in human history. 
The perils of the hour are not overlooked, but 
the opportunities and responsibilities of the pe- 
riod absorb the chief attention. In our own 
church it is widely felt that we are on the 
threshold of a new era. God has given usa 
vantage-ground such as our fathers never knew, 
and we have but to follow the Captain of our 
salvation in order to check the rising tide of 
worldliness and enter upon a new century of 
victorious progress. Many, very many, of our 
best people are keenly alive to both the privi- 
leges and the perils of the hour, and are more 
than ready to second any effort, made in the 
name of the church, to meet the full measure 
both of her responsibility and privilege. 

It is not to be expected that a forward move- 
ment at the present day among the people called 
Methodists will reproduce in all respects the 
features of original Methodism, but in two par- 
ticulars, at least, the standard of John Wesley 
should be maintained: First, with regard to ex- 
perience, the change which came to Mr. Wesley 
when he felt his heart “strangely warmed,” 
must be maintained as the standard of personal 
experience to be set before all classes. What 
happened in vision to the ancient prophet be- 
came the personal experience of this great 
leader in our modern era. It was simply the 
gift of the Spirit. It transformed Mr. Wesley, 
made bim a leader among men, and has been 
the vital element in Methodism ever since. 

In the next place, lay co-operation became, 
almost immediately, a characteristic of the 
Methodist movement, and thus a great host of 
workers was quickly provided for the emergen- 
cy. These workers were not all preachers, but 
they aided powerfully in helping forward the 
movement. In our own time, indeed in every 
era, the co-operation of laymen, both men and 
women, in large numbers, is necessary to every 
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movement of a truly spiritual character. It 


will be useless for us to talk-or dream .about a 
great revival unless we ean enlist not only our 
preachers but our people as well, in active stp- 
port of the movement. Every preacher should 
have not only the sympathy and prayers of iis 
people, but the active support of those who 
have gifts and leisure for personal Christian 
work. 

With the view to securing such help,it has 
been decided to issue a formal call for 100,000 
volunteers, who will solemnly consecrate them- 
selves toaidin this great work during the pe- 
riod designated, performing such duties and 
pursuing such methods as may be approved by 
pastors or others placed in charge of the work. 
Among the special objects to be set before these 
workers the following may be named: 

1. Soul-winning. Literally, millions of ac- 
cessible persons are living all around us, who 
have heard of Christ, who in some measure 
believe in Him, but who do not know Him, and 
do not know how to seek Him. The crying 
duty of the hour is to do for such persons what 
Philip did for Nathanael—“ And he brought 
him to Jesus.”’ 

2. To gather disciples into the church. In 
our homes,in our Sunday-schools,in oar Ep- 
worth Leagues, in our stated congregations, 
there are literally multitudes of persons, most- 
ly young, but including many of mature years, 
who are not in communion with the church, 
chiefly for the reason that they are not tenderly 
and wisely sought out and led to the doorway of 
Ged’s visible Zion. 

3 To enlist beiievers in active Christian 
work. Nochurch can live and grow by merely 
observing a series of prohibitive command- 
ments. The early Methodists were taught both 
to shun evil and to do good “of every possible 
sort and, as far as possible, to all men.” They 
were taught to give food to the hungry and 
clothing to the naked, and to visit and help the 
sick and the prisoner. They were enjoined also 
to minister to the souls of men, and here is 
found the need of a ministry which calls for 
the service of tens of thousands of God's faith- 
ful servants. 

4. To maintain the church life. To attend 
and lead others to attend the meansof grace 
and to stand as faithful advocates of fidelity to 
church obligations. 

5. To accept the ministry to chiidren as an 
obligation always and everywhere binding 
upon Christians. Many Christians could be 
ministers of good to neglected children outside 
of Sunday-school privileges. 

6. To care specially for the student popula- 
tion of Methodism, both in our own institu- 
tions and elsewhere. The leaders of the early 
future are among these students today, and 
labor bestowed upon them now will tell might- 
ily for good in coming years. 

7. To engage in lay preaching, after the pat- 
tern of early Metbodists. Both in city and 
country, millions who rarely ever hear the Gos- 
pel could be reached by men and women whoare 
willing to seek their own audiences, to discard 
formality, to speak in school-houses and barns 
in the country, and private rooms in the cities 
and towns. The Master, who was content to 
preach to an audience of one person, seeks for 
disciples who will count it a privilege to speak 
to a dozen or less. 

It need hardly be added that universal, be- 
lieving and importunate prayer must be added 
to any and every proposal of this kind. The 
whole church, bowed before God, should with 
united voice, ai taught by the Master, say, 
“Thine is the power,” and then, rising, begin 
the special work to which God manifestly calls 
His people. 

As to the ways and means of managing a great 
spiritual campaign of this kind, it is, perhaps, 
too soon to specify particulars, but at the outset 
it is of the utmost importance that our people 
generally give their unreserved sympathies to 
the movement and stand ready to assist it by 
every means in their power. No expensive 
methods will be adopted and no salaried officers 
will be employed, but a suitable literature will 
have to be created and widely distributed, tray- 
eling expenses incurred,and, in some cases, 
conventions and summer assemblies held, and 
no doubt other unforeseen measures adopted 
which will involve more or less expenditure. 
To meet this, at the outset it may be necessary 
to solicit a little help, but as the work progresses 
it is proposed that every convert shall be asked, 
as bis first duty after finding Christ, to give a 
thank-offering, larger or smalier, as duty may 
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dictate, to the God of his salvation. The money. 
thus received is to be used in the prosecution of 
this special work, with the understanding that 
whatever sum remains at the close of the move- 
ment shall be, divided equally between our 
home and foreign missions. 

It is seldom profitable to try to fix limits toa 
work which must depend on variable condi- 
tions, but, on the other hand, God's co-workers 
are not left to absolute uncertainty when work- 
ing in their Master’s name. We may not seea 
million wanderers gathered into the fold ina 


single year, but surely we may hope to see a 
movement inaugurated which shall not stop 
until two million souls shall have been saved 
and added to the church. Such a reinforcement 
in the early years of the new century would not 
only add immensely to our strength as a divi- 
sion of God’s militant host, but its influence 
would be felt to earth’s remotest bounds. 

May the Spirit of the living God — * e our 
people to enter apon this great campaign with 
the courage, confidence, and devotion which an 
enterprise of such far-reaching possibilities de- 
mands at their hands! 

J. M. THOBURN. 


I. W. JOYCE. 
J. W. BASH FORD. 





WORK 


There is no easy, unearned joy on earth 
Save that God gives—the lustiness of 
outh, 

And love’s dear pangs. 
gain 

By striving, and so qualified we are 

That effort’s zest our needs as much consoles 

As effort’s gain. Both issues are our due. 

Sore lot it is to sweat and not be filled, 

But sore as well aye to be filled, nor sweat. 

Even to plough and see another reap — 

Oh, that is hard ; but ease that stretches tar 

Beyond the space that labor’s waste repairs 

Speeds to decay. Death lies hid in that, 

And seeds of every sin that rots the strength 

And stains the soul. Better when work is 


All other joys we 


ast 
Back Into dust dissolve and nelp a seed 
Climb upward, than with strength still full 
Deny to God His claim and thwart His 
wish. 


— EDWARD S. MARTIN, in Scribner’s. 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 











Sixty-ninth year. Oldest college under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church. 

Faculty of 36, in 16 departments, offer- 
ing over 150 courses, elective and required. 

After the first year, studies almost all 
elective. Students admitted to three 
courses, Classical (B. A.), Latin-Scientific 
(Ph. D.), Scientific (B. 8.). 


Well equipped laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, aud Biology. A new labora- 
tory in Psychology. 

New Gymnasium. Athletic Field, with 
all modern improvements, in course of 
construction. 


Fourteen thousand dollars awarded 
annually to needy and worthy students to 
cover part or all the cost of tuition. 

Expenses moderate. Good board at 
low rates may be secured at the College 
Commons. Send for special circular on 
‘* EXPENSES AND METHODS OF SELF-SUP- 
PORT.” 

Examinations for admission begin at 
9 A. M., June 26, and Sept. 26, 1900. 
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No Extra Session 


President McKinley came to Washing- 
ton from Canton, Ohio, on Tuesday of 
last week, and on the same day the Cab- 
inet held a session lasting two hours and a 
half. It was decided that all that can be 
done in the matter of attempting the res- 
cue of Americans in China may be done 
without calling an extra session of Con- 
gress. The President has ample power to 
use such forces of the army and navy as 
may be necessary for the protection of 
American interests, and so far as the facts 
are known, the means at his command 
will be sufficient to do this. Should it 
prove that these are not adequate, and 
that Congressional action is necessary to 
furnish men, money or additional author- 
ity, an extra session will be called without 
delay. It appears that after a council of 
war held by the military and naval au- 
thorities at Taku it was decided that our 
proportion of soldiers would not exceed 
10,000, and it is reported that that num- 
ver of troops are already under orders for 
China. More will be sent, but at this 
writing it has not been decided just how 
many. The President returned to Canton 
on Thursday. 





China’s Dense Population 


The province of Chi-Li is about the size 
of Florida ; but while the population of 
Florida is 391,422, the population of Chi-Li 
is 17,937,000. The neighboring province 
of Shan-Si is about the size of Illinois ; 
but the population of the Chinese province 
is 12,211,453, while the population of the 
American State is only 3,826,351. Even 
these figures do not give an idea of the 
density of population, for Shan-Si has 
only 221 inhabitants to the square mile, 
while the province of Shan-Tung has 557. 
Massachusetts has a population of 270 to 
the square mile, and the population to the 
Square mile in New York is only about 
120. What is known as China proper has 
an area lessthan half that of the United 
States, while its population exceeds ours 
by more than three hundred millions. 
Starting from Taku and following the 
seacoast north, with the lower valleys of 
the Pei-Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, we 
find a population dense even for China. 
In the event of anything like a general 
uprising these immeuse hordes, unarmed, 
would paralyze a modern army. What 


the effect would be should they prove to be 
equipped with modern arms such as were 
met at Tien-Tsin, staggers all comprehen- 
sion. It is no wonder that the Powers ig- 
nore acts on the part of the Chinese that 
would warrant a declaration of war 
against almost any other country on the 
face of the globe. 


Foreigners in China 


It is impossible to obtain reliable infor- , 


mation as to the number of foreigners in 
China at the time of the latest outbreak, 
but there is considerable evidence that the 
number has been underestimated in most 
of the calculations. Last month the 
United States consul at Chefoo, in-a com- 
munication to the Treasury Department, 
furnished some interesting statistics bear- 
ing on this timely inquiry. There is ap- 
parently good reason for, believing that 
within the last six years the foreign popu- 
lation and the number of foreign firms do- 
ing business in China have nearly doubled. 
Business enterprise and missionary effort 
are chiefly responsible for taking Europe- 
aus and Americans into the country, and 
the nations which have contributed most 
largely to this increase are Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. When 
the present revolt began it is believed there 
were 1,621 Russians, 5,562 British, and 
2,335 Americans within the limits of the 
empire. There were also 1,134 Germans 
and 1,183 French. The revised figures 
give a total of 17,072 foreigners in China, 
and of this number 2,440 were Japanese. 





Progress in Cuba 


During the short time that Cuba has 
been under the control of the United States 
we have expended two million dollars in 
sanitation in Havana alone. Millions of 
rations have been issued to starving recon- 
centrados, more than $675,000 has been 
spent in charities and hospitals, roads and 
bridges have been built in every province, 
a system of free public education has been 
inaugurated, and 12,000 Cuban teachers are 
now studying American instruction at 
Harvard, brigandage has been stamped 
out, harbors surveyed and lighthouses 
established, and free local elections insti- 
tuted. Spanish control found the annual 
balances on the debit side of the account, 
but the close of the first year of our occu- 
pation saw a balance of more than $2,000,- 
000 on the credit side. This is all good — 
so good that not even the disgraceful epi- 
sode in connection with the post-office de- 
partment can detract from it. Now it is 
announced that the Administration will 
soon set in motion the last forma! machin- 
ery necessary to establish independence. 
About the middle of September, according 
to present plans, there will be a popular 
election for delegates to a constitutional 
convention, and by the time the citizens 


of the United States are casting their votes 
in the coming Presidential election the 
Cubans will be at work framing an organic 
law for the new republic. As the United 
States guaranteed Cuba a stable govern- 
ment, it will be necessary that the Cuban 
constitution be approved by Congress 
When that is done, Cuba will be free to 
make her choice whether to remain inde- 
pendent or to seek admission as a part of 
the United States. 





Rain in the Corn Belt 


The States of Iowa, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas constitute what is known as the Corn 
Belt of the United States. Last Sunday 
week there was a timely fall of rain 
throughout the whole section. and con- 
servative reports say that it added $100,- 
000,000 to the value of that crop in the 
States indicated. It is not many years 
since we began to export corn. When- 
ever we had a surplus there was no mar- 
ket for it. Last year we exported 300,000;- 
000 bushels, and there is an increasing de- 
mand for that great staple of American 
farms. The area planted this year ex- 
ceeds that of last year by 1,500,000 acres, 
and corn is quoted considerably higher 
than it was at this time a year ago. This 
higher price is largely due to the reports 
of the drought which have obtained up to 
the 15th, when the rains revived the 
plants; but after making all due allow- 
ance, the farmers are bound to realize 
magnificent pecuniary advantages from 
the two and a half billion bushels which 
is the present estimate of this year’s 
crop. 


Virginia's Negroes 


By the census of 1890 the white popu- 
lation of Virginia was 1,020,122, and the 
colored population was 632,858 — or about 
eight white persons for every five colored. 
The State has ten representatives in Con- 
gress, and there were 163,011 votes cast in 
the election of 1898. Wisconsin has the 
same number of representatives, but in 
the election of that year it cast 332,167 
votes — more than twice as many as Vir- 
ginia. There were only 6,407 colored peo- 
ple in Wisconsin out of a population of 
1,686,880, and this accounts for the dispare 
ity in the number of votes. The present 
basis of representation in Congress is one 
representative for each unit of 173,901. 
Reckoning the average male suffrage as 
one-fifth, would give 34,780 legal votes in 
each district, and it will be seen that Wis- 
consin approaches very closely to this 
number; but Virginia has a representa- 
tive elected in a district which cast only 
7,221 votes, and of this number he re- 
ceived 6,469. The white people are not 
content even with this disparity, but are 
trying to devise some scheme for ruling 
out the few votes now cast by the colored 
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people. The present plan is to admit to 
the right of suffrage all who served the 
State in time of war, and the descendants 
of such persons. This will let in all the 
white illiterates, or nearly all, and of 
course it will be easy to disfranchise such 
of the colored people as can neither read 
nor write; but, as yet, no one has been 
able to formulate a law that will prevent 
the Negroes from qualifying to a much 
larger degree than is pleasing to the white 
people. Some recent reports from the of- 
fice of the State auditor show that al- 
ready the Negroes own one-twenty-sixth 
of all the land in Virginia, and that in 
some counties they own one-sixth of all 
the property. This does not include such 
lands as have been bought by the Negroes 
for which full payment has not yet been 
made, On the first of this month a law 
went into effect compelling all Negroes to 
ride in separate cars, and it has been in- 
terpreted to apply to street cars as well 
as steam cars. There may be countries 
where the Negroes have a harder time 
than they do in the United States, but 
they have not yet been discovered. 


North Carolina’s Campaign 


The next State election will occur in 
North Carolina, August 2. There is only 
one issue, and that is ‘‘ White Suprem- 
acy.’’ The white population in 1890 was 
1,055,382, and the colored 562,565 — almost 
two toone. The State has nine represent- 
atives in Congress, and in 1898 cast 840,047 
votes for their election — a very large pro- 
portion. It elected the only colored rep- 
resentative in the country. The Wil- 
mington disturbances, in November, 1898, 
gave rise to a determined effort to dis- 
franchise the colored population. Last 
Thursday there was a political meeting at 
Lumberton, N. C., and among the cam- 
paign specialties were a thousand mount- 
ed men, all armed, with a Gatling gun. 
The Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
declared that the white people were going 
to win the battle and get rid of the igno- 
rant Negro vote ; and it required no inspi- 
ration to make that prophecy. The pres- 
ent Governor, a Republican, declares there 
is no way to prevent the adoption of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, which 
will disfranchise from 80,000 to 100,000 
colored voters, and advises the Negroes 
not to try to vote. What is called the 
‘* better element ’’ of the white population 
has determined to eliminate the Negro 
from politics, believing there can be 
neither peace nor progress till this is done. 
That is the mature judgment of people 
who ought to know, but it will prove the 
worst blunder ever committed in the Old 
North State. 


Foreign Trade in 1899-1900 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
the foreign trade of the United States 
amounted to $2,244,193,543, exceeding by 
16% per cent. that of any preceding year, 
and increasing the figures of last year by 
$320,000,000. The exports amounted to 
$1,394,479,214, exceeding by $163,000,000 
those ‘of any former year; and the im- 
ports of the year show an increase of 
$152,000,000. The manufacturers of the 
United States received for their products 
a hundred million dollars more than ever 
before, and the agriculturists fifty million 
dollars more. Three notable features of 
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the year’s commerce are pointed out by 
the statistician of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in a circular issued last Friday. 
These are: 1. The increase in imports of 
manufacturer’s materials not produced at 
home ; 2. The increase in exports of manu- 
factured articles ; 3. The fact that for the 
first time in our history the fiscal record 
crossed the two-billion-dollar line. 


Vain Quest 


In one week there were landed on the 
beach at Cape Nome no less than four- 
teen thousand people. The most of these 
did not have even tents toshelterthem from 
the weather, and lumber is worth almost 
its weight in gold. Such of these unfortu- 
nates as had anything with them were 
terribly handicappd because they were 
obliged to watch over their belongings to 
prevent them from being stolen. The 
habitable season lasts only about four 
months, and there is terrible suffering in 
store for these unsheltered victims. There 
will be a very few — perhaps one in twen- 
ty — who will be able to get away with 
property worth as much as they had when 
they landed ; but whoever goes there for 
gold, if the reports are to be credited, in- 
vades the most rugged and unpropitious 
gold field that was ever exploited. These 
facts will not deter any from going, but 
they ought to help reconcile those whose 
circumstances prevent them from leaving 
home. 


Troubles of the Brewers 


In a recent address the brewers call in 
question the evidences of prosperity which 
appear to be convincing elsewhere. They 
complain that during the last year the 
sale of beerin the United States has de- 
creased by a million barrels, and in order 
that this (to them) distressing state of 
things may be changed, they recommend 
‘‘an educational campaign, energetic and 
systematic, and so directed as to reach the 
voters.’’ At their annual convention they 
adopted a resolution in favor of a federal 
standard of beer, and were specially fierce 
in their attacks on the war tax. It seems 
that beer paid $71,000,000 in taxes last 
year, and it is tothis measure that the 
brewers attribute the decreasing sales. If 
they are right in their diagnosis, people 
who really want to do some good work 
for temperance can do no better than to 
follow the course recommended by their 
adversaries (the brewers) and institute a 
campaign ‘so directed as to reach voters’ 
to prevent the removal of thetax. All 
liquor drinking is bad, wholly bad; but 
beer drinking is the worst of all. The 
brewers seems to be taking the right course 
to discourage the consumption of their 
products, for they have raised the price a 
second time, and one of the first effects 
reported is that 2,000 saloons in Chicago 
alone have decided to close Oct. 1. There 
will still be left something over 3,750, but 
that is 3,250 less than the number five 
years ago. 


Immigration Increasing 


The value of an immigrant to this coun- 
try depends largely on the place from 
which he came and the locality to which 
he goes. There is plenty of room for im- 
migrants to follow the example of those 
who have built up the country; there is 
absolutely no room for those who come 
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as parasites to suck the life out of munici- 
palities already crowded beyond the safe- 
ty limit. The statistics just issued con- 
cerning the immigration of the last fiscal 
year are notencouraging. The total num- 
ber seeking admission was 448,551 (as 
against 311,715 the previous year), and of 
this number only two per cent. were or- 
dered reported. Austro-Hungary sent us 
114,847, Italy 100,125, Russia 90,887, Swe- 
den 18,650, Germany 18,507, Great Britain 
17,254, and Norway 9,575. From the last 
four countries we received only 63,986 im- 
migrants. During the first six months of 
the year there were only 1,719 Japanese, 
but during the last six months there were 
11,077. Whiule they are an excellent peo- 
ple, it isa matter of congratulation that 
their wholesale emigration has been 
stopped by Japan. It is estimated that 
for every Japanese entering by sea there 
was at least one coming via Canada. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the United 
States has received 9,357,257 immigrants, 
and yet so good an authority as Mulhall 
believes that the present census will show 
a decline in the proportion of the foreign- 
born element. It was 14.8 per cent. in 
1890; it is expected that the vensus of 
1900 will reduce it to 13.4. 


On the Amoor River 


The Russian censorship is so strict that 
it is not possible to obtain much informa- 
tion concerning the events taking place on 
the Amoor River last week. It appears 
that the Chinese attempted to interrupt 
the navigation of the river by capturing 
the town of Blagovestchensk. After a 
day’s fighting they had almost succeeded, 
but the arrival of Russian reinforcements 
turned the battle, the Chinese were driven 
across the river, Aigun (Sakhalin) wascapt- 
ured and partially destroyed, and Russia 
now has troops enough in the neighbor- 
hood to open the river again. This at- 
tempt on the part of the Chinese to set a 
back fire on the Russians was fully war- 
ranted by the importance of the territory 
over which they hoped to gain control. It 
is the hinterland of Viadivostock, and 
commands the entire eastern terminus of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, The result 
is likely to be that Russia will pour troops 
into the country without stint, and if she 
has ever planned an independent attack 
on Pekin from the north, she will be well 
prepared when the opportune moment 
arrives. Events are moving rapidly, and 
their trend is uncertain, but the world is 
threatened war on such a gigantic scale as 
was never known before. 


Cipher Despatch from Conger 


Convinced that the Chinese officials 
were in communication with Pekin, secre- 
tary Hay, on the 11th inst., requested the 
Chinese Minister at Washington to for- 
ward a despatch to Minister Conger and 
obtain a reply in the State Department 
cipher code. Last Friday there was re- 
ceived in Washington a message, pur- 
porting to have been sent by Mr. Conger, 
which read as follows: “ In British lega- 
tion under continued shot and shell from 
Chinese troops. Quick relief only can 
prevent general massacre.’’ It was in the 
regular cipher, and it was received by the 
Chinese Minister and by the Administra- 
tion as genuine. Many things tend to 
confirm this opinion, but, almost without 
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exception, it is not credited by the leading 
newspapers of the United States and 
Great Britain. There does not seem to be 
sufficient reason for discrediting the de- 
«patch entirely, but the fact that it is not 
dated warrants the presumption that it is 
one of many despatches written by the va- 
rious Ministers and delivered to the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office for transmission. It 
would be easy to furnish any number of 
such messages, written in the legation 
ciphers, and bearing all the marks of a 
genuine communication. After reading 
many criticisms of the despatch itself, and 
studying such of the circumstances as have 
been made public, the fact that the State 
Department is convinced that it has a 
bona fide despatch from Mr, Conger, aud 
that he was alive on the 18th, is good rea- 
<on for believing that the long silence has 
been broken, and that matters were not, at 
that time, as desperate as they have been 
reported. 





China Appeals to the President 


It is known that China asked France to 
mediate between herself and the Powers, 
and that France made a very unsatisfac- 
tory answer. Now Kwang-Su has ap- 
pealed to President McKinley, asking him 
io use the good offices of the United States 
to extricate China from the dangerous po- 
sition into which it has been thrown by 
the uprising of the Boxers and the conse- 
quent hostility of the Powers. So far as 
the public has been admitted to the confi- 
dence of the various foreign offices inter- 
ested in ascertaining the true condition of 
affairs in China, our Government has up 
to this time pursued a different course 
from theirs. We had no part in the attack 
on the Taku forts, and in this stand we 
were alone ; but it is very generally ad- 
mitted now that the allies made a mistake 
at Taku, and that Admiral Kempff was 
right in refusing to join in the attack. 
Secretary Hay is still disposed to treat the 
Chinese authorities as though they were 
acting in good faith, till the contrary is 
proven ; and, at this writing, he still holds 
to the opinion that the Conger message is 
genuine, although his latest utterances 
show some signs of wavering. The Minis- 
ters being alive would necessitate one line 
of action ; their being dead would necessi- 
tate a very different course. It is 
understood that the Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington has been request- 
ed to secure another despatch from 
Mr. Conger, and it is even hinted that the 
Chinese authorities have been informed 
that if Mr. Conger were delivered safe and 
sound to Admiral Remey, it would do 
more to clear the atmosphere than any 
and all things else. 


Mysterious Delay 


Admiral Remey, who now commands 
the United States Naval forces at the 
mouth of the Pei-Ho, has reported to the 
Navy Department that the allies will not 
be ready to advance to the relief of Pekin 
before the middle of August. Coming so 
soon after the statement that the foreign 
representatives were still alive, it is a great 
disappointment. It is known that Japan 
has been ready for weeks to place 22,000 
men at the disposal of the allies; the 
transports which left Calcutta with Brit- 
ish troops from India are now at Hong 
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Kong; the Russian General Linevitch 
has been reported to be proceeding to 
Taku with an army corps and a complete 
artillery brigade; the 9th and the 14th 
U.S. Infantry, and a battery of the 5th 
Artillery, sent from Manila, are now at 
Taku, and the army transport Grant, now 
on her way from San Francisco to Naga- 
saki with the 6th Cavalry, will be ordered 
to Taku with that regiment. The troops 
sent from Germany are not due to reach 
Taku before the middle of August. Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who will command the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, ought to 
reach Taku early next week. Admiral 
Remey is using bis best endeavors to in- 
duce the allies to make another attempt 
to reach Pekin at once. Itis hoped that 
as soon as General Chaffee arrives, there 
may be a reconsideration of the intention 
to delay until the 15th of next month. It 
is explained that the chief reason for the 
difference of opinion is due to the fact that 
the European Governments believe all the 
Ministers have been killed, while the 
Americans are disposed to give credit to 
the despatch which stated they, were alive 
on the 18th inst. If it be true (and there 
are many things confirming the state- 
ment) that the delay is due to the jealousy 
of the Powers, and to Russia more espe- 
cially, they are: assuming a tremendous 
responsibility, for which the whole world 
will hold them responsible. 





Increasing Impatience with Lord Roberts 


There is no disguising the fact that Eng- 
land is showing very marked signs of im- 
patience with Lord Roberts for what ap- 
pears to be a very deliberate campaign, 
and very far from successful, so far as the 
public is able to judge from the terribly 
meagre despatches which a rigorous cen- 
sorship allows to be given out. It looked 
for a time as if the Boers were rounded up 
in the mountains, with the British closing 
in upon them ; but first came the informa- 
tion that De Wet had broken through the 
cordon with a single column, leaving be- 
hind a force large enough to inspire cau- 
tion in the British commanding officers ; 
and now we hear that he has cut Roberts’ 
line of communications, gathered in a sup- 
ply train, and captured one of the famous 
corps of the British army. It was said, 
just after Roberts arrived in South Africa, 
that his mobility was the wonder and dis- 
may of the Boers — that is, the British 
said so; but the latest reports from the 
field indicate very clearly that the Boers 
can give the British points on that subject. 
The British flying columns not only can- 
not overtake them, but they cannot keep 
in sight of them. It is reported that the 
hint has been given Roberts to remember 
that Wolseley never wanted him to have 
the opportunity that was given him, that 
Buller’s friends have never forgiven the 
War office for setting him aside, that lesser 
coteries friendly to other generals are 
watching for a chance to “ even up,’”’ and 
that the British people will not be satisfied 
that an army of 200,000 men should play 
at hide-and-seek with 20,000 farmers much 
longer. All this is probably little better 
than gossip, but it serves to show how 
quickly the transformation wrought by a 
most successful general is forgotten when 
the glamor of real warfare has passed 
and the tedious work of restoring peace is 
undertaken. . 
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Events Worth Noting 


The American schooner yacht, Endym- 
ion, not only made a good record by cross- 
ing trom Boston to Cowes in thirteen days, 
twenty hours, but she did a more remark- 
able thing in making the passage without 
tacking. . 


The period of depression in the steel trade 
appears to have been very short, for orders 
for 100,000 tons were placedin Pittsburg in 
one week. Prices are said to have reached 
bottom, and are now about as low as they 
were two years ago. 


Charleston, S. C., will try municipal own- 
ership by investing $1,600,000 in water 
works, and by granting a franchise to a 
corporation to furnish a lighting plant 
which the city may buy at some future 
day: 


The President has appointed William W. 
Rockhill a special envoy to represent the 
United States in China, and he will sail 
from Vancouver, Aug. 3. He was formerly 
secretary to the American legation at 
Pekin, and later an assistant secretary of 
State. 


A German workman, Bohnenengel by 
name, is reported to have discovered a 
smokeless and noiseless powder while 
working in the Hazelton Iron Works, Ha- 
zelton, Pa. 


The Cape Colony Parliament assembled 
last week, and, after a canvass of the mem- 
bers, Sir Alfred Milner reports that the 
ministerial bill for the punishment of reb- 
els is assured of a substantial majority. 


A large number of leading Negroes in 
Virginia have called a general State con- 
vention to meet at Charlottesville, Aug. 22, 
to decide upon the most effective means to 
deteat the proposed constitutional conven- 
tion which the whites have planned for the 
sole purpose of disfranchising the Negroes. 


It is officially announced that during last 
week two hundred insurgents were killed 
in the Philippines and 130 prisoners were 
taken. Twelve Americans were killed and 
eleven wounded. 


The value of the Klondike gold output 
for the present year is estimated at $25,000,- 
000. A steamer from that region reached 
Victoria, B. C., last Monday, with a million 
dollars worth ot gold, and drafts for about 
the same amount. 


The French Government has filed a claim 
tor $300,000 in behalf of the owners of two 
steamers seized by the United States for 
attempting to run the blockade during the 
Spanish-American war. The steamers were 
released, but the owners claim damages 
for detention. 


There are renewed evidences that Chica- 
go’s great strike is over. By its operations 
50,000 men have been idle since February. 
Buildings to cost more than a million dol- 
lars have been started within a week. 


The heirs of a former governor of Utah 
have lost their suit against the United 
States to recover Central Pacific Railway 
bonds to the value of $64,643,512, Judge 
Hagner having dismissed the case last 
Thursday. 


Colonel Willcocks succeeded in relieving 
Kumassi, July 15. He was just in time to 
prevent the garrison from being starved 
out. 

There are rumors of an impending mas- 
sacre of 3,000 Christians in the neighbor- 
hood of Oroomia, Persia; but while the 
Mohammedans there show a very marked 
hostility to native Christians, it is more 
than doubtful if anything like a general 
massacre is contemplated. 
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NOT WHERE WE GO, BUT HOW 


HE United States soldier must always 
wear his uniform. To be anywhere 
without his proper dress is to be a desert- 
er. So the Christian must always show 
his colors. It is not where he goes, but in 
what guise, that determines his character. 
He can go where any man can, provided 
he go in his own proper character — pro- 
vided his being there is not a contradic- 
tion of his profession, a putting off of his 
uniform. A Christian may and ought to 
accept the duties and responsibilities of a 
citizen, serve in civil office, be a magistrate 
or policeman if need be, or engage in any 
legitimate business. Christian men and 
Women are members of various grades 
and conditions of society, and as such 
may be called to social duties and associa- 
tions, and they may properly and freely 
engage in these so faras they do not in- 
volve a denial or contradiction of their 
Christian profession. But they must not 
go where their going will be a denial of 
Christian character, nor engage in action 
which involves desertion of their colors. 
The Christian officer may go into the 
theatre, the liquor saloon, or the gambling 
den for the preservation of peace, enforce- 
ment of law and order, or the arrest of the 
criminal. To go to such places to share 
in their dissipations or crimes is to deny 
his profession and desert his Lord. 

A few years ago there retired from the 
police force of Boston a man who had 
served in all grades of his profession, and 
in some of the worst parts of the city. His 
duties had called him at times into all 
sorts of places of dissipation, amusement 
and crime, and among the most depraved 
classes of people. But in all he had so 
performed his duty as to win the approval 
of his superiors and promotion to highest 
rank in actual service. Yet this man 
never put off his badge of Christian dis- 
cipleship. He was known among police- 
men always as a Christian, and was fa- 
miliarly spoken of among them as ‘“ the 
Deacon,’’ in recognition of his religious 
character. At his death he was eulogized 
by the public press as an efficient officer, 
and equally as a noble Christian man. 

The Christian is to be the Christian al- 
ways. Heis never to lay aside his uni- 
form, nor to go where he cannot wear it. 
There is no provision for ‘‘ taking a day 
off.’’ Not where he goes, but in what 
guise, determines his character. In fact, 
his Christianity is not dress, but character, 
and wherever he goes he must take self 
with him. Not where he goes, but how. 





THE ALLEGED DECAY OF 
RELIGION 


HERE is no such decay. The evi- 

dence offered consists of misread facts 
and false standards of judgment. There 
never was a time when there was more 
real hunger and thirst after righteousness 
than there is now. There never wasa 
time when there was more desire to find 
God, the living God, and to do His will, 
than there is now. This is real religion, 
and the only religion we need. 

Those who cry out about the decay of 
religion are commonly under the influ- 
ence of one or more hallucinations. To 
begin with, the earnest man who is face 
to face with the world’s weakness and 
sin is likely to be overwhelmed by its 
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awful magnitude, and to mistake the fact 
that weakness and sin exist, for a dem- 
onstration that they exist to a degree un- 
heard of before. The illusions springing 
from this error are apparent in every pul- 
pit, and they become very prominent in 
ministerial estimates of the state of the 
world, the trend of society, the outlook 
for the church, ete. For these illusions 
history is the only cure. The world is no 
doubt bad enough, but it is better than 
ever before. Irreligion is in evidence, but 
it is less rampant than in the past. We 
need more religion, but we never before 
had so much effective religion as now. 
We must not let our distress at the delay 
of the perfect, or our weariness in the con- 
flict with evil, hide from us this patent 
fact. 

Again, the cry of decay in religion is 
often raised by those who confound re- 
ligion with theology, and who in theol- 
ogy confound the Christian doctrine with 
some temporary conception of it. Ac- 
cordingly any departure from their modes 
of thinking is looked upon as a step 
toward irreligion. This is religious and 
intellectual provincialism. There have 
been great changes in the theological 
world during the present generation, and 
in general these changes have been prog- 
ress. We are coming nearer to a ration- 
al faith and to the truth of the Gospel 
than we ever were before. All the move- 
ment of religious thought is converging 
upon Jesus as the Lord of life and Head 
of the church ; and even the questionings 
of the letter of Scripture are only prepar- 
ing us to receive the doctrine of the Ever- 
living Spirit which sanctifies and guides 
us into truth. 

Nor are we utterly discouraged by the 
decrease in the outward signs of formal 
religion, such as the attendance on church 
services. This is not an utterly bad sign ; 
and in so far as it is bad, the blame is not 
entirely on the side of the non-churchgoer. 
The church itself may well inquire wheth- 
er it is not partly to blame, whether a 
spirit of caste, of formalism, of insincerity, 
of tradition and hearsay and make-believe, 
has not entered in and dwelt there to such 
an extent that a manly, truth-loving man 
would feel more at home elsewhere. 
Much could be said in many cases in sup- 
port of this view. 

But other and permissible causes are at 
work to produce this effect. In the de- 
velopment of religious thought we have 
got beyond the point where churchgoing 
was identical with religion and necessary 
to salvation. But the control of religious 
ideas is steadily increasing in the commu- 
nity. Men are feeling responsible for so- 
cial order as never before. They are using 
their wealth for the common good as 
never before. They have an enthusiasm 
for humanity and the ideal order of the 
world such as never before existed. Ev- 
ery one who looks away from words to 
things must see this, and see that this is 
the root of the matter. God’s true temple 
is the heart, and it matters little what be- 
comes of the temple made with hands if 
God dwell in the heart. In ancient times 
the temple managers thought God could 
be found only in the temple ; and the re- 
sult was the Holy Spirit left the temple 
and appeared among the fishing boats 
and fishermen of Galilee. The same thing 
might happen again. 
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Furthermore, a great change is coming 
over our entire conception of religion. We 
are outgrowing the conception of religion 
as a thing of rites and ceremonies, of 
eloisters and retreats, of holy days and 
holy places, and are coming to view it as 
the divine principle for all living, what- 
ever the day, or the place, or the work. 
We are coming to deny the distinction be- 
tween secular and religious work and to 
adopt into holy places all the normal and 
necessary work of the world. All of this 
is a Divine ordinance and expresses God’s 
will concerning us. Men are not yet fully 
aware of the movement or of its meaning, 
but it is growing from more to more and 
is one of the best signs of the times. Men 
are tiring of the cloister and the smell of 
incense. They are equally tiring of the 
barren inspection of their spiritual states 
and of churning up artificial emotions. 
They need to be taken out of themselves 
and given some worthy task to” perform 
under some worthy inspiration. It is un- 
der the unconscious influence of these im- 
pulses, which are really strivings after 
God, that men grow dissatisfied with the 
formal exercises of traditional religion. 

Until we understand this matter better, 
this movement will seem to be, and in 
many cases will be, toward secularism 
and away from religion. But in the main 
the movement is wholesome. It is a 
movement toward reality, sincerity, hu- 
manity, and ultimately it will be seen in 
its abiding value. And when religious 
leaders reach this insight and bring relig- 
ion out into the open field of the world to 
mold and rule the world in the interest of 
the largest human life, religion will gain 
no less than the world itself. 

As religious teachers we should discern 
the signs of the times. We should clear 
our heads of cant and also of despairs. 
We should translate religion out of the 
dead language of tradition into the living 
language of today, indifferent what else is 
gained or lost, if only we can help men to 
recognize the Divine meaning and Divine 
presence in life, and to build up in works 
of righteousness the kingdom of God on 
earth. If we do this, we shall find more 
religion among men than we have hither- 
to found with our artificial standards, and 
we shall hear less about the decay of re- 
ligion. 





Imposing upon a Generous Meth- 
odist Public 


T is greatly to be regretted, when there 
are SO many good causes needing as- 
sistance, that a generous Methodist public 
should be imposed upon by unworthy and 
unauthorized solicitors. The writer was 
recently importuned by a special agent to 
aid one of our schools. The head of the 
school being questioned in regard to the 
amount of money that this agent was 
securing, said that he “‘managed to get 
enough to pay his own salary.” And this 
is by no means an isolated case. There isa 
coterie of men throughout the connection 
begging money for one enterprise or an- 
other, who need rigid scrutiny and exam- 
ination. In the main they make no report 
to any person or institution. They are not 
only soliciting but disbursing agents of all 
tunds collected by them. We advise our 
generous laymen, so willing to help all 
good causes, to beware of these men. 
As we write there comes to hand a print- 
ed appeal from the pastor of a church in 
one of our patronizing Conferences for 
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money to aid in the erection of a new 
church. No reason is given except, “* we 
need a house ot worship” and the field is 
prosperous and hopetul, The appeal closes 
with this paragraph: ‘ This letter is one of 
500 which [am sending to benevolent per- 
sons, asking for $1 gifts, or more if possi- 
ble. If you can’t give that amount, please 
give what you can, using the coin cards 
enclosed. You will notice that the card is 
numbered—kindly return it, anyway, in 
stamped envelope also enclosed.” 

This appeal is made without the author- 
ity otf the presiding elder or any one else. 
The urgency in this case is no greater than 
in a hundred others in New England Con- 
ferences. The appeal is, therefore, ill ad- 
vised and impertinent, and should never 
have been issued. It is this sort of imposi- 
tion that wearies and offends our good peo- 
ple. We hope they will discourage the 
practice. Let us have anend of it. Reject 
the doubttul solicitation, so that the many 
righteous and necessitous causes may re- 
ceive the help so sorely needed. 





A Mistaken Notion 


HE foes of higher criticism greatly 
magnify the amount ot consideration 
which the subject receives, not only trom 
the ministry at large, but from those who 
are accredited with being exponents of this 
phase of Biblical study. The Bishop of 
Winchester, in defending the English 
Church against a similar misapprehension, 
said, recently : “ A curate is not troubled 
with doubts, philosophic or otherwise. The 
controversies and strife of the last tew years 
might be regarded by the general public as 
occupying the time and thoughts of the av- 
erage English priest ; but the bishops knew 
that this was not the case, and that for one 
man who had given his thoughts to these 
disputations there were fifty who were go- 
ing straight on with their work, and not 
giving a thought to these controversies at 
all.” 

In a conversation, last week, with one of 
our most devoted ministers, who had been 
studying the interpretation of the Scriptures 
in Scotland and England tor a considerable 
time, we asked him how much attention 
was being given to whatis known as ques- 
tions of higher criticism, and he answered : 
“Very little. They have got by that mat- 
ter over there. Devout men recognize that 
these subjects of criticism’— the formation, 
authorship and date of the books of the Old 
Testament — are scientific, primarily, rather 
than religious ; and the most critical schol- 
ars affirm that not sufficient data is given 
to warrant dogmatic statements. I rarely 
heard the questions referred to at all.” 

And this leads us tostate— what is a well- 
known fact —that the subject of higher 
criticism is very rarely referred to by the 
protessors in the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University. One would infer from the 
comments upon this subject in certain 
sections of the church, that higher criticism 
was at the fore in every recitation and lect- 
ure. A distinguished protessor assures us 
that we might attend the regular order of 
instruction in the institution tor weeks and 
never hear a reference to higher criticism. 
These are tacts that should relieve those 
who have been unduly trightened over this 
matter. 


New President of East Maine Con- 
ference Seminary 


EV.S. A. BENDER is elected presi- 
dent of East Maine Conterence Sem- 
inary, at Bucksport, Me., tosucceed Rev. 
J. F. Haley, D. D., who has resigned. The 
president-elect is the son of Rev. A. J. 
Bender, who was a member of the Balti- 
more Conterence. He was born at Benders- 
ville, Pa., June 13, 1865, and was converted 
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under a sermon preached by Rev. Dr. D.S8. 
Munroe. Preparing tor college at (“ham- 
bersburg Academy in Pennsylvania, he 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1888, and 
was admitted into the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. 

He graduated at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary in 1892, joined the East Maine Confer- 
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ence the same year, and has been stationed 
at the following places: Vassalboro and 
North Vassalboro, 1892-’94; Wiscasset, 
1894-’97 ;; Calais, Knight Memorial, 1897 to 
present time. Since 1896 he has been assist- 
ant secretary of the Conference. April 30 
of the present year he was married to Miss 
Minnie Tait, daughter of Moses Tait, of 
Calais. Asa preacher and executive, and 
in the «bility to bring things to pass, Mr. 
Bender hus notably impressed himself upon 
the ministers, churcbes and people of East 
Maine ; a1 d those who are responsible for 
his election to the presidency speak with 
large confidence of the promise of success to 
the institution under his administration. 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. William Love, D. D., pastor of 
First Church, Minneapolis, will spend the 
month of August among his many friends 
in New England. 


— Miss Mary E. Lunn, after two months’ 
absence in the West, hus returned to resume 
her work as superintendent of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital. 


— Rev. N. M. Waters, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Binghamton, N.Y., 
left on the “* New England ” trom Boston, 
July 8, for a two months’ tour abroad. 

— The Epworth Herald says: “ Dr. Adam 
Miller ot Chicago is at work upon a new 
book. The doctor is nearly ninety-one, and 
his intellect seems to be as clearand as 
strong as ever.” 


— On August 14 will occur the golden 
wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Cushing, which will receive 
suitable recognition at the First Methodist 
Church parlors, Rochester, N. Y. 

— Rev. Arthur Dechman, of Hudson, lett 
Boston, July 18, on the “ New England,” 
tor a trip through the British Isles, Brussels, 
Germany, Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy and 
France, returning home in September. 

— The New York Tribune of July 20 said: 
“The trustees of Northwestern University, 
of Evanston, I11., will meet in September or 
October to elect a successor to President 
Henry Wade Rogers. It looks now as if 


Dr. Sheppard, the business 
University, would be chosen.” 


agent of the 


— That Bishop Goodsell proposes to make 
a bona fide episcopal residence the next tour 
years in Chattanooga, as he has in the past, 
is evidenced from the fact that he has leased 
a house in that city tor fuur years. 


— Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, long ago the popular 
and successful principal of Montpelier Sem- 
inary, who has written the Sunday-school 
notes in the Central for twenty-three years 
with eminent success, now yields the task 
to the hand of another. 


— The official board of St. Paul’s Church, 
Toledo, O., gave their pastor, Rev. John Reid 
Shannon, D. D., a $250 check “ to add to his 
summer vacation pleasures.” They will 
arrange for Dr. Shannon to have an assist- 
ant minister next Conference year. 

— The honorary degree of Doctor in Divin- 
ity was conferred on Rev. E. A. Noble, 
the resident superintendent and chap- 
lain of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md., at its recent Commencement. * 

— The defiant demand for recognition asa 
member, made by Brigham H. Roberts 
when standing at the bar ot the House of 
Representatives, is in marked contrast with 
his bearing when recently standing betore 
the judge to receive sentence for the crime of 
polygamy. 

— Rev. Rollin H. Walker, who has been 
pursuing certain lines of Old Testament 
studies for a year in Oxford and Edinburgh, 
returned last week. He is to fill a chair in 
the study of the English Bible at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and will begin his work 
with the next academic year. 

— Dr. Borden P. Bowne leaves this week 
for Grove City, Pa., to delivera course 
ot lectures in philosophy at the Bible 
School which is held there under the au- 
spices of the Presbyterian Church. This is 
the fourth consecutive course that Dr. 
Bowne has delivered at this school. 


— Miss Helen F. Barnes, daughter of Dr. 
A. C. Barnes, of the Central Ohio Conter- 
ence, has been appointed a national secre- 
tary of city work by the American Commit- 
tee of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. She resigned the State secretary- 
ship of Ohio and Michigan to enter this 
larger field. 


— Rev. H. W. Worthen, of the Vermont 
Conference, who was appointed to St. 
Albans Bay last April, has been excused 
trom turther service on that charge on ac- 
count of the poor health of Mrs. Worthen. 
Their address until turther notice will be 
52 Messenger St., St. Albans, Vt. 


— The Advance of Chicago calls attention 
to the tact that a correspondent of the St. 
Louis Republic attempts to belittle Judge 
Yates, the Republican candidate tor gov- 
ernor of Illinois, by stating that he is “ in- 
tensely religious” and a total abstainer, 
“utterly abhorring”’ liquor and even cigars. 
He continues: “I believe Judge Yates 
would rather take for his guide, ‘What 
would-Jesus do if He were governor of Illi- 
nois?’” and quotes in conclusion the words 
ot Chaplain Rutledge: ‘‘ If the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Senior Society 
ot Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League could all vote, I think he would get 
the largest majority ever given in Illinois,’”’ 


— Rev. T. H. James, of Northwest Kan- 
sas Conference, a young Englishman who 
was supposed to be heir to a fortune of $20,- 
000,000, has suddenly disappeared. This is 
the man who was so generally and gener- 
ously exploited during the General Con- 
ference as the pledged giver of immense 
sums to educational institutions. The story 
seemed apocryphal when first circulated, 
but so many of the Advocates gave it cre- 
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dence that we supposed they possessed re- 
liable data. Mr. James sailed trom New 
York tor Europe, May 18, and mailed a 
letter to his wife from Southampton the 
26th, and since that time no word or trace of 
him has been had. 


— The venerated Rev. Dr. R.S. Rust and 
his son, Rev. Dr. R. H. Rust, who are visit- 
ing triends in Lynn, made a welcome call 
at this office. 


— Rev. Matthias S. Kaufman, Ph. D., of 
Brockton, has been notified of his selection 
as one of the delegates to the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference in London, Sept. 4-17, 
1901. 


— Illinois Wesleyan University at its last 
Commencement conferred the degree of 
Ph. D., after study and examinations, on 
Rev. B. F. Simon, ot Taunton, New Eng- 
land Southern Conference. 





BRIEFLETS 


Every new gift of God’s love is a new 
*pportunity for human brotherliness or 
charity. 


It is stated that the Methodists have 142 
missionaries in China; the Presbyterians, 
209; and the American Board of Commis- 
sioners tor Foreign Missions, 110. 


Bishop Hamilton requests us to an- 
nounce that the California German Confer- 
ence will be held in Stockton, Cal., Sept. 6, 
instead of Sept. 13 as previously an- 
nounced; and the California Conterence 
will be held in Pacific Grove, Sept. 12, in- 
stead of Sept. 5. 


Obituaries are published chronologically 


in the order received, and there is no need 
tor anxiety about them ; nor does a letter of 
inquiry or complaint hasten the time of 
publication. Zrion’s HERALD publishes 
obituaries without charge, devoting nearly 
two pages each week to that department. 


One of the most humbly human and at 
the same time distinctively God-like of all 
Christian qualities, is the gentle judgment 
of others’ faults. 


The London Christian World says: “‘ The 
founders of Andover Theological Seminary 
at Andover, Mass., in 1807, would have 
been greatly astonished at a prediction that 
the institution they created to combat Uni- 
tarianism, then entrenched at Harvard, 
would, in 1900, be seeking to affiliate itself 
with Harvard.” 


Of course Bishop Cranston did not make 
the inflammatory and violent statements 
concerning China which a sensational press 
attributed to him. We were so confident 
that the report was incorrect that we did 
not consider it necessary to call attention 
to the matter. Bishop Cranston is too 
level-headed, judicial and wise to indulge 
in reckless statements upon so grave a 
subject. 


Nothing quite equals a regular vocation 
as a provider ot opportunities for home 
missionary work. A country storekeeper 
or doctor ha® a dozen chances to preach 
Christ while the minister sits at home de- 
, vising what to say. 


The Epworth League reading course for the 
current year is upon the market. It con- 
sists of four books: “A Hero and Some Oth- 
er Folks,” by Dr. W. A. Quayle; ‘* Choos- 
ing a Lifework,” by Dr. Lewis R. Fiske, 
ex-president otf Albion College; ‘‘ Honey 
trom Many Hives,” by Dr. James Mudge, 
of the New England Conference; and 
“Richard Newcomb,” a story by Mrs. S. 
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Elizabeth Sisson. The volumes will have 
notice in our Book Table as soon as re- 
ceived trom the publishers. 


After all, the most real estate any one of 
us can have is his ideal estate. How hazy 
such a statement seems now—but how 
very plain it will be in the life which is to 
come! 

Rev. Franklin Ohlinger writes from 
Antau, China, June 4: ‘“ The plague is rag- 
ing badly in some towns in our Hinghua 
Conterence. Two of the leading laymen 
and a most promising young preacher — 
the grandson of the great pioneer, Sing- 
Ching-Ting —died within one month. 
Our people show increasing devotion, and 
the work is spreading. On the Pocheng 
District one new preaching place has re- 
cently been opened where we were told, a 
year ago, that the people would welcome 
the bubonic plague in preference to a 
Christian chapel.” 


The best and most useful men think 
highly of this world, and are in no hurry to 
get out of it. It is the mark of a weak and 
incapable piety to long for premature trans- 
lation. 


This paper is obliged to confine its notice 
of camp-meetings, Chautauqua assemblies 
and preachers’ meetings to a place in the 
Calendar. This decision is reached because 
ot the demand made in so many instances 
that special features and attractions be ex- 
ploited at unreasonable length. As there 
is no reason why the special privi- 
leges desired in one instance should not be 
granted in all cases, and as that would be 
impossible, we are obliged to treat all 
claimants alike, and limit all to the Calen- 
dar. 


Would it not be a kind of mockery, if 
work should survive and the worker per- 
ish? Of the two, surely the worker is the 
original and essential tactor. God cannot 
so reverse the divine order of things as to 
make deeds outlive souls, without denying 
and defeating Himself. Truly, Tennyson 
must outlive “In Memoriam,” and Sir 
Christopher Wren St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Our readers will find special variety and 
attractiveness in our contributed articles 
this week. Dr. Rishell, on ‘‘ What has Be- 
come of Hell?” writes frankly but with sig- 
nificant force and comprehensiveness ; 
James Buckham’s Nature article for July 
tantalizes the city dweller by its exquisite 
word-pictures of the depths of the cool, dim 
woods ; and the contributions upon travel 
and sight-seeing are individual and real- 
istic. 


Wesometimes talk about God’s taking His 
gifts away from us. God never takes away 
anything that He has once yiven. He may 
see that we are growing unfit, and may 
transfer our best things for a little while 
into safer keeping. But as soon as we grow 
fit we shall have restored to us everything 
we once prized. 


One of the most successful ministers in 
our denomination said recently: ‘‘ We 
preachers must never forget that we are to 
catch men.” There is great practical wis- 
dom in this assertion. Jesus said to 
His disciples that He would make them 
“fishers of men.’”’ Tocatch men in this 
sense, is to be the minister’s passion. He 
who really possesses this love for men will 
eatch them in some way; not always by 
preaching, but in some way men will be 
caught. It this element has dropped out of 
the minister’s lite, then while he may go 
through the routine work of his calling, he 
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has become only 
clanging cymbal.” 


“sounding brass or a 


In spite of all the ups and downs of life, 
God knows, and we know, that the earnest 
pilgrim is ever climbing higher, gaining 
new and wider outlooks, tasting purer, 
sweeter airs, getting nearer to the gate ot 
heaven. 


AS our many readers who are now beside 
the sea, in the forest, or at the country home, 
open their HERALD this week, we ask them 
to remember that it was made amid the in- 
tolerable heat of Boston, where the ther- 
mometer stood for several days at nearly 
100 degrees, The editor and his assistant, 
the foreman, the proof-reader, and six 
taithtul compositors, with the two young 
men in the mailing-room, in the fifth story 
of the Wesleyan Building close up under 
the’ seething root, every day in the week 
were busy making the present issue. So it 
will be during the entiresummer. ZION’s 
HERALD takes no vacation. 


There is this to be said in behalf of 
shadows — that in chasing them we some- 
times stumble over substance and get an 
unexpected grasp of it. 


When a strong and reputable railroad 
corporation like the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Company deliberately prohib- 
its its employees trom smoking cigarettes 
and discharges those who disobey, a warn- 
ing is furnished which will occasion some- 
thing more than ridicule. ‘* The use of cig- 
arettes,” says President Purdy of that 
road, *“‘ tends to befog the mind and make 
one listless and careless in the discharge of 
his duties. Experience has shown that the 
confirmed cigarette smoker is sleepy and of 
no account; he becomes irresponsible and 
lazy. In the railroad business, and especial- 
ly among the trainmen, it requires a clear 
brain to discharge the responsibilities.” 


Every man’s best is more or less buried, 
and will not come to the surface without 
being dug for. 

The proposition to raise a fund of $100,- 
000 in memory of the late Rear Admiral 
Philip, of Brooklyn, the interest of which 
shall go to Mrs. Philip during her life, and 
after her death be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the Naval Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Sands 
St., New York, should receive prompt 
and generous response. It is well known 
that the Admiral left no property, and the 
pension which Mrs. Philip receives is only 
$30 per nionth. The new Naval Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building, 
which is being erected in Sands St. by Miss 
Helen M. Gould, is to a large degree the re- 
sult of Admiral Philip’s deep interest in 
the sailors and marines of the Navy. Miss 
Gould, it is said by the committee which 
has the raising of the fund in hand, will be 
one of the leading contributors to it. 


Hearsay is better than no report at all ; it 
at least keeps men’s ears open. Andif we 
sitt it well, we may find some grains of 
truth that will encourage us to seek tor the 
original deposit. 


The Congregationalist tells how Admiral 
Watson showed his Christian colors: ‘‘ Ad- 
miral Watson, when in Tokyo recently, 
went with his staff from a reception by the 
Mikado directly to a special meeting of the 
Tokyo Y. M. C. A. He spoke long and 
eloquently to the three hundred young Jap- 
anese betore him ot the wonderful strides 
their nation had made since he first visited 
it. He praised the Y. M. C. A. work unre- 
servedly, and closed his speech by say- 
ing: ‘laman old man. I have had many 
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pleasures. I have attained the highest 
place possible for me to attain in the navy 
of my country, but I wish to testify before 
you thatitis my hopein Jesus Christ my 
Saviour which I prize above all else, and 
which sustains me in all I do.’ It is not 
surprising that the Japan Evangelist adds 
that this visit and the words of Admiral 
Watson made a profound impression. 
Such Americans giving such testimony in 
Japan scatter seeds of suggestion and in- 
spiration as it will not be given them to see 
the fruit of. But those who come after 
them will.” 





Being saved from doesn’t amount to much 
unless we are saved unto as well. 





There is no path so straight as that which 
leads from heart to heart. Yet what cir- 
cumlocutions we use in our simplest inter- 
course with one another! 





It is not so much by what we have re- 
ceived that we shall measure life’s happi- 
ness at the last, but by what we have be- 
stowed. 





Do not be too despondent about mistakes. 
If you mean one thing and do another, it is 
the thing you meant that abides, that 
merges into character. The thing you did 


may endure outwardjga little while, until 


the tide of transitory things passes over it 
and obliterates it. But the thing you meant 
endures forever in the purpose of God and 
in your own spiritual development. 





Every morning is the symbol and the as- 
surance ofa new hope for every one who 
has courage enough left to open his eyes 
and behold what a tresh day is doing for the 
world. ° 





The religion which does not permeate 
motives and thoughts is not vital enough to 
regenerate the only partof aman which can 
be saved. 





There seems to be a morbid dread among 
Christians ot contributing to or coming into 
contact with political life. But let us not 
forget that the life of individuals is largely 
molded and colored by the lite of the na- 
tion; and in so far as we draw away from 
this national life in politics, we are aban- 
doning one of the grandest of all missionary 
fields. Better politics would mean a higher 
level of morality in the community. But 
how can we have better politics if we resign 
them to men whose prime motive is selfish 
personal gain? 





The inward, personal sense of having 
done right is sweet; and yet we are so 
weakly human that we find it sweeter if 
others also know that we have done right. 





More than half of the unhappiness in the 
world comes trom a perverse unwillingness 
to look on the bright side so long as a dark 
side can be discovered. 





The Methodist Times ot London, in speak- 
ing on our General Conference and the 
amusement question, says: “It appears 
that, some Conferences ago, instead ot being 
satisfied with the general and discreet 
statement of Wesley that our people should 
not indulge in any amusements that were 
inconsistent with Christianity, the execu- 
tive of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
proceeded specifically to name dancing, 
card-playing, and theatre-going as incon- 
sistent. Many of those who never indulge 
in any of these amusements feel that the 
subject should be left to the individual con- 
science, and that it is more in harmony 
with the Jewish than the Christian re- 
ligion to draw up catalogues of particular 
amusements, with respect to which Chris- 
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tian opinion differs from place to place and 
from time to time.” 





THE MAN OF NINETY YEARS 
REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D, D. 


EW, comparatively, reach the age of 
ninety years; but our friend, Rev, 
Mark Trafton, D. D., will be entitled to 
this honor if he shall see Wednesday, the 
first day of August. His eventful life has 
spanned nearly the entire century. Three- 
score years and ten is man’s allotted time, 
but Dr. Trafton has already compassed 
his fourscore years and ten. And yet, at 
this advanced age, while he cannot be 
said to be hale and hearty, he is, never- 
theless, in comfortable health. Asked by 
a friend the other day of his health, he re- 
plied: ‘‘I am as well as I ever was, thank 
you!” 

Dr. Trafton commenced his ministry in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1831 — 
threescore and ten years ago, save one. 
He has the honor of standing first among 
all the ministers of the six New England 
Conferences. There were one hundred 
members in the Maine Confesence when 
he joined. Not one of that number re- 
mains. He was transferred to the New 


England Conference in 1842. At that’ 


time there were more than a hundred 
members in the Conference, but there are 
only three of that company now living. 
Is it any wonder that the old veteran at 
times feels lonely, and is ready to sing, — 
*“* My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone?” 

His vision has become so dim that he 
cannot read; but the passing events of 
the day, in which he takes a deep inter- 
est, are reported to him by his family. 
His hearing is so impaired that it is some- 
what difficult to converse with him ; but 
he is more than pleased to see his friends. 
He is cheerful, and looks to the future 
with hope. 

There is no minister within our knowl- 
edge who is more free from care and anxi- 
ety than Dr. Trafton. Every want is 
amply provided for. He has no care for 
anything earthly. Every need is supplied 
by his ever-watchful daughter, Mrs. Ade- 
line Trafton Knox ; and his sons, John 
and James, are daily near to see that 
everything is done for the comfort of the 
father. All Dr. Trafton has to do is to 
live and be happy, enjoy life, and be ready 
for the life to come. 

Dr. Trafton lives in the memory and af- 
fections of those whom he has so ably 
served in years gone by. For a number of 
years he has been in retirement, resulting 
from dullness of hearing. Not being able 
to hear, he did not appear in public. The 
younger men have lost sight of him. But 
when he departs, one of the most brill- 
iant and effective preachers that New 
England has produced will go away from 
us. May his shadow lengthen slowly, and 
his sunset be bright with heaven-imparted 
lustre ! 


More About a Forgotten Hero 


Mr. Epiror: My Zton’s HERALD came 
this morning, and my wife at once called 
my attention to the article entitled, “A 
Forgotten Hero,” by Bishop Mallalieu. As 
I can supply the connecting link in his life 
which the Bishop omits, I think perhaps 
you may like to print a part of it. Dr. 
McKeen’s “History of Bradford, Vt.,” 
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gives a little light in regard to Martin 
Ruter’s early life. Simpson’s “ Cyclope- 
dia of Methodism” gives Charlton, Mass., 
as the place of his birth; but Sutton, as 
given by Bishop Mallalieu, agrees with Dr. 
McKeen’s “ History.”” Whichever place 
may be his birthplace, we claim him asa 
Bradford boy, and the Methodist Church 
here, which was his first church home, 
still loves and honors his memory. 

In writing up the history of the church a 
few years ago, I became very much inter- 
ested in him, and learned some things in 
regard to his early life which may be of in- 
terest. Although he was not one of the first 
members of the Methodist class formed 
here in 1798, he became a member a little 
later. The Ruters lived for a time on the 
“Lower Plain,” and Martin Ruter, as well 
as Laban Clark, Joseph Clark, N. W. As- 
pinwall, and Joseph Aspinwall (all of 
whom became prominent Methodist preach- 
ers), received their early education in the 
“old red schoolhouse” in district No. 1. 
Mrs. Margaret Peckett, who was formerly 
John Wesley’s housekeeper and “ band- 
mate” in England, also lived in the same 
neighborhood, and these young men were 
no doubt greatly influenced by her lite and 
Methodist doctrines. They seem to have 
caught the spirit and enthusiasm which 
characterized her. Their early educational 
advantages were meagre, but the knowl- 
edge gained here in the district school and 
from Mrs. Peckett and her books aroused 
in them adesire and capacity for general 
reading and private study. It is remark- 
able that six young men from one little 
district, and with such limited advantages, 
should have gone out trom the church here 
about the same time, and become minis- 
ters— three at least of whom were distin- 
guished tor scholarship and ability. 

There is a family here by the name of 
Welton who are «iescendants ot Job Ruter, 
the father of Martin Ruter. 


H. C. McDUFFEE. 
Bradford, Vt. 





A Few More Words on the Ne- 
cessity of Christ’s Death 


PROF. H. C. SHELDON, S. T. D. 


NY one who will take pains to read 
the article on this subject in the 
HERALD of July 4, will observe that Dr. 
King in his references has very little to do 
with its main contention. That contention 
is that the doctrine of absolute necessity is 
not required either by the Catholic or the 
Methodist consensus of teaching. We 
offered, we believe, sufficient proof of this 
proposition, giving as the concluding item 
this statement in Miley’s Theology: “ We 
should greatly hesitate to say — indeed, we 
do not believe — that in the resources of In- 
finite wisdom the precise manner of the 
mediation of Christ was the only possible 
manner of human redemption.” Such was 
the teaching in Drew Seminary for a long 
term of years. Such is the teaching ina 
volume approved by the Bishops for the 
Conference course of study. Is it to be pre- 
sumed that the Bishops, in the face of these 
facts, designed to set forth, as a test of 
Methodist orthodoxy, the speculative no- 
tion of the absolute necessity of Christ’s 
death. To answer in the affirmative is to 
accuse them of self-contradiction, and of 
administrative caprice and arbitrariness. 
Upon Dr. King’s choice in the realm of 
speculative dogmatics we have little motive 
to make any comment. We think it could 
be shown that he magnifies enormously the 
virtue of the metaphysical notion of neces- 
sity in connection with the great deed of 
love, and overlooks serious difficulties 
linked with that notion. 
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A MORNING PRAYER 
REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


Glorions Redeemer, Lord of all worlds, 
Bend to Thy suppliants, hear their com- 
plaints! 
Throned in the heavens, Thy power and 
Thy grace 
Comfort and strengthen the least ot Thy 
saints. 


Helpless are we till Thy help cometh down, 
Nothing to boast of, nothing to plead ; 
Give us, O Jesus, abundance of lite ! 
Thou alone knowest the depths of our 
need. 


Fill us with steadfastness, fill us with 
might, 
Make us to triumph in every assault ; 
Satan may menace, but Thine is the power ; 
Keep Thy imploring ones tree from all 


fault. 


Save us from trusting in creature defence, 
Vain is the arm of flesh, vain its delight ; 
Only Thy love can illumine the soul, 
Only Thy presence make day out of night. 


Sanctify, tructity, each moment’s toil ; 
Let not our labors no harvest aftord ; 
Work in and by us, our service accept ; 
Do what Thou canst through Thy serv- 
ants, O Lord! 


Guide in perplexity, show us the path ; 
Guard against perils that threaten defeat ; 
Thou art the Way and the Truth and the 
Life, 
Leave us not shelterless, shade from the 
heat! 


Thus shall we come to the cool of the day, 
Laden with blessedness, joyous and free ; 
Thus shall our hearts, when the night closes 
round, 
Raise hymns of praise, precious Saviour, 
to Thee ! 


Natick, Mass. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF HELL? 
PROF. C. W. RISHELL, PH. D. 


NDER the above somewhat start- 
ling title, Rev. George Wolfe Shinn, 
D. D., has an article in the June number 
of the North American Review, which 
has attracted wide and favorable atten- 
tion. It isnot the purpose of this paper 
to review, nor even to summarize, Dr. 
Shinn’s article, but to record some reflec- 
tions which the general discussion of the 
doctrine of hell in recent times has sug- 
gested. 

It will probably be conceded by all 
competent observers that the subject of 
hell is less frequently and less vigorously 
presented to the congregations of today 
than even twenty-five years ago ; and 
doubtless the comparison with fifty years 
ago would indicate a still greater change 
in the tone of the pulpit and the religious 
press. What are the causes which have 
led to this change ? 

The first fact to be noted is that the 
new order is 


NOT THE RESULT OF THE TRIUMPH OF 
J UNIVERSALISM. 


In the old days when Universalism was 
rampant it was often employed, in its 
most vulgar form, by unbelievers as a 
sedative to those who were becoming in- 
terested in their own salvation. It was 
thought sufficient to be able to prove that 
there was no punishment for sin in the 
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next life, because God was too good to 
cause any one to suffer endlessly. The 
Universalist doctrine itself was formulated 
largely as a reaction from the horrible 
teachings of the pulpit and of theologians 
relative to the fate of the finally impeni- 
tent, or, as some would put it, of the non- 
elect. Theextremes to which the ortho- 
dox party went led naturally to an ex- 
treme statement of the goodness, or, per- 
haps as we should say, to a complete an- 
nihilation of the belief in the primitive 
justice, of God. His justice sas declared 
to be rather a protection against undue 
punishment for sin. All this was nat- 
urally accompanied by an underestimate 
and under-emphasis of sin itself. 

From such a state of affairs nothing 
could be expected but renewed activity 


and energy in the proclamation of the aw- - 


fulness of sin and the terrible danger to 
which its devotees were exposed. God’s 
justice could not allow violation of His 
law to go unpunished. The infinite nat- 
ure of God lent an infinite significance to 
those violations, which thus merited ever- 
lasting and inexpressibly painful retribu- 
tion. The vocabularies and powers of ex- 
pression of orthodox preachers and writers 
were taxed to the utmost to declare the 
horrors of the damned. The preacher 
who was most vigorous in warning the 
wayward, and most energetic in calling 
attention to the Divine threatenings 
against sin, was conscious of being actuat- 
ed by the profoundest love for his fellow- 
men. 
While this struggle was in progress 


A FORGOTTEN IDEA 


was being gradually reinstated and, in a 
new way and with new sanctions, in- 
stilled into the minds of men, which was 
destined to destroy all vulgar Universai- 
ism, and with it the necessity of such 
constant and forceful emphasis of the 
doctrine of hell. This idea was, the uni- 
versality of the law of causation. The 
special form which it took in relation to 
sin and its consequences was that no man 
can escape from the natural results of any 
act or word or thought indulged by him- 
self. Not only the environment of the in- 
dividual has a determining effect upon 
his destiny, but his thoughts, feelings, 
words and actions become so many causes 
influencing his future condition. Physic- 
al excesses result in physical debility and 
pain, and bothare the retribution which 
attends debauchery. So wrong feelings 
indulged result in mental and moral 
weakness, eventuate in remorse of con- 
science, and bring with them the ill will 
of society. 

Tn fact, hell was but a form of this doc- 
trine of retribution. The main difference 
is that in the customary teachings con- 
cerning hell God was regarded as directly 
executing the penalty of sin, while ac- 
cording to the later form of statement it is 
affirmed to be a part of the nature of 
things. Theist and atheist alike believe it ; 
the former attributes it to God, though as 
a part of a universal order, whilethe latter 
ignores the relation of God to the result. 
Both hold firmly to the truth that good 
and evil conduct will produce in their 
performers their inevitable consequences. 
This is so generally recognized that many 
do not hesitate to determine what is good 
and what is evil in conduct by the influ- 
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ence actions exert on human welfare. 
Thus vulgar Universalism, which ignored 
the natural consequences of sin, gave way 
before the doctrine of the reign of causal 
law. Never was there atime when the 
fact of retribution was so generally recog- 
nized and preachei as now, though its 
promulgation does not always take the 
form of Scriptural statement to which 
former generations were accustomed. 

Nor is there any disposition on the part 
of those who believe in the immortality 
of the soul to limit the duration of these 
consequences. In fact, so firm is the hold 
of this doctrine of the injurious effects of 
sin that mauy cannot believe that even 
grace will suffice to undothem. If this 
be true for those who persevere in their 
purpose to do right, how much more will 
it be true for those who, by their persist- 
tent love of sin, place themselves beyond 
the reach of grace. So that that most 
hated doctrine of theology, namely, the 
endless consequences of sins committed in 
this life, is established by the develop- 
ment of modern science. Likewise, though 
not so materially conceived, modern 
thought in no wise modifies the awful- 
ness of sin’s consequences in relation to 
the welfare of the sinner. That science has 
come to the rescue of orthodoxy in this 
particular, is unquestionable. But when 
the law of retribution is so firmly estab- 
lished and so generally admitted, and 
even demanded by all the presuppositions 
of our thinking, there is the less necessity 
for its emphasis in the pulpit. It need no 
longer be made prominent as it was in 
the days when it was denied that what a 
man sowed that he should reap. 

But there are- other causes which have 
led to the less frequent mention of hell in 
the pulpit. In the days gone by hell was 
largely the 

PRODUCT OF THE IMAGINATION. 


The preacher gathered into one awful 
group all the frightful things he could 
conjure in his brain and portrayed them 
in the presence of his audience as the state 
of the inhabitants of hell. Few paused 
to consider that most of the details of the 
picture were founded upon no fact of rev- 
elation or of reason. Here again it is 
the scientific spirit which has ruined so 
many of those sermons on hell. The 
present age refuses to believe on the mere 
word of the preacher. And as soon as the 
grounds for belief in his imaginings are 
demanded, he becomes silent. He is 
obliged to fall back upon the more general 
declarations of our Lord and His apostles. 
But many preachers could not preach 
retribution at all if their imaginations were 
fettered. A new generation of preachers 
imbued with the modern notion that 
every act carries with it eternal conse- 
quences had to be raised up before we 
could expect any exposition of our Lord’s 
impressive language whick would be ef- 
fective for modern ears. Such a race of 
preachers we now have in a good meas- 
ure. The next generation will be fully 
supplied. 

Still another cause which has been 
powerfully operative in checking the em- 
phasis of the future consequences of sin is 
the 


THIS-WORLDLINESS OF PRESENT-DAY 
CHRISTIANITY, 


If men do not preach hell so much, neither 
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do they preach heaven somuch. Present- 
day Christianity does not ask Peter’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall we have therefore?”’ 
but Paul’s question, ‘ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have metodo?’’? The stress is not 
so much upon the reward for the work as 
upon the urgency of the work, The old 
monastic conception of the world as a 
yood place to get away from, has given 
way to the conception of the world as a 
place for the exercise of the Christ-like 
spirit of helpfulness. Men do not now so 
frequently contrast their lot here with 
what they shall enjoy or suffer in the 
world to come. Rather are they striving 
to introduce some of the spirit of heaven 
upon the earth, and trying te do away 
with the sufferings sin has caused and is 
causing here and now. The egoistic em- 
phasis on one’s own salvation has been re- 
placed by the altruistic purpose to benefit 
others. To the present-day Christian sal- 
vation means, less and less, escape from a 
future hell or enjoyment of a future 
heaven, and more and more the sanctifi- 
cation and justification of heart and life in 
this world, 

This is undoubtedly a return to the pro- 
portion of faith as it is found in the words 
of Jesus and His apostles. They brought 
out the consequences of sin in unequivocal, 
though in part with figurative, language ; 
and so must the true preacher of our day. 
But if the utterances of our Lord and the 
New Testament writers with reference to 
heaven and hell, or with reference to re- 
ward and punishment, were compared as 
to quantity with their utterances on other 
aspects of Christian truth, it would be 
found that the former occupy relatively a 
very small place in their teachings. It 
does not necessarily follow that the 
preacher must never go beyond or fall be- 
low the proportion found in the New Tes- 
tament. Reward and punishment were 
proclaimed by our Lord and His disciples 
as motives ; and their presentation is en- 
tirely worthy. Bnt they should be em- 
ployed as needed. In some ages and with 
some people a larger proportion than we 
find in the New Testament may be need- 
ed. At other times and with other people 
less may answer all purposes. 

The preaching of hell, especially in the 
old-fashioned sense, is not generally 
necessary to the production of repentance. 
Some may be reached in that way only ; 
but they are few. Hell should be 
preached, but not in such a way as to 
leave the impression that the chief reason 
for beginning and continuing a religious 
life is that we may escape something 
worse, The main motive for following 
Christ is the excellence of the way in 
which He leads us, and of the Leader 
himself. Fearof punishment and hope 
of reward are useful chiefly as means of 
arousing men from the stupor of sin. 
Men with consciences quick scarcely need 
those motives; they can be more ef- 
fectively appealed to on the nobler sides of 
their nature. The preacher who would 
faithfully follow the example of his Lord 
must excite men’s fears; but his chief 
work is to arouse their consciences and 
awaken their love of righteousness and of 
God, and of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

What has become of hell? It is estab- 
lished ; but it is established as a means, 
not as an end. 

School of Theology, Boston University. 
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IN THE DEEP WOODS 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


HE woods seem never so deep and 
shadowy and secluded as in mid- 
summer. It is then that vegetation of all 
kinds has reached its fullest growth, shut- 
ting out the beams of the sun and spread- 
ing a cool twilight shadow everywhere. 
There is a gloom that is almost tropic 
Where brakes grow high in moist swales, 
and heavy masses of vines sweep down 
from bowed saplings. Our woods in these 
days of the triumph of the vandal are 
almost entirely composed of  second- 
growth, bare in winter and thick with 
leafage in summer. But even the ever- 
greens are heavier of foliage in summer 
than at any other time, for then they are 
‘‘edging out’’ with that delicate green of 
the new growth, so beautiful against the 
darker masses of old leafage. If you are 
fortunate enough to be in the land of bal- 
sams, your sense of smell will be delight- 
ed by that rich, resinous odor given off by 
the new balsam foliage under "the first in- 
tense heats of summer. 

Early in July nature seems to with- 
draw to the deep woods for a season of se- 
clusion, rest and peace. There you nat- 
urally seek her at this season, and there 
you will find her most graciously at 
home, The fields are already parching 
under the drought and heat. The streams 
are mere ropes of water, raveling into 
threads that twist among the vexing 
rocks. But in the deep woods there is 
still refuge for nature and her lovers. 
Here all is yet green and cool and refresh- 
ing. The never-failing springs saturate 
the soil and moss, and vegetation is rank 
and lusty. One never realizes what a 
temple the forest is, until he secludes him- 
self among its cool, solemn arches in mid- 
summer, and exchanges the stricken si- 
lence of the open for the grateful hymns 
of birds and the praise of falling water. 

How I love to spend one of the swoon- 
ing days of July heat on some quieter 
reach of a mountain trout-brook, just far 
enough from a waterfall or a roaring rapid 
to get the solemn, sweet undertone of the 
water-hymn, yet not so near that it may 
drown or confuse the songs of the birds 
and the many soft, chirring sounds that 
one hears in the woods on a summer day ! 
To begin with, it is the coolest, most com- 
fortable place you can find. As you drop 
down into the ravine from the higher 
level of the woods, it is like going into 
nature’s cellar. The warmer, lighter air 
has risen out of the hollow where the 
brook runs, and the cooler air sinks down 
and takes its place. When you reach the 
bed of the brook, you are greeted bya 
wave of refrigerated air more grateful 
than the blast from an electric fan. It is 
positively cool — almost cool enough to 
make you shiver, until you get used to it. 
And there in that thin but sufficient en- 
velope of comfort you can recline and be 
deliciously comfortable all day long. The 
world outside may bake and quiver in re- 
lentless heat. You may read, next morn- 
ing, in your far-traveled paper, that the 
thermometer went up to 98 degrees in the 
shade, and that a whole nation positively 
wilted and succumbed ; but you, in the 
deep woods beside your trout-brook, have 
remained as cool and unspoiled as the 
traditional cucumber. Try it some time, 
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stifled reader, and see if I have not found 
pature’s refrigerator for you. Seek outa 
mountain brook that cuts a deep channel 
through wooded hills. Scramble down 
into the very depths of its rocky bed, 
and there you shail find all that is left of 
the North Wind, cowering in a cleft. 

The voices of the deep woods in July, 
while not as numerous as those of May 
and June, are enough to keep the ear and 
the note-book of the nature-student busy 
throughout a summerday. The thrushes, 
both hermit and brown, are in constant 
song during the most stifling heats. In- 
deed, what more characteristic sound of a 
breathlessly hot summer day is there than 
the far-ringing, prolonged, bell-like song 
of the hermit thrush, always sounding so 
remote, as if the singer were a bird-phan- 
tom that never revealed itself to mortal 
eyes? I have often wondered why the 
song of the hermit thrush, unlike that of 
the brown thrush, is never heard near by, 
but always asif from the farthest edge of 
the woods. Is this remoteness only ap- 
parent, and due to a peculiar ventriloquial 
quality in the notes? I am half inclined 
to think so, because I have heard the 
song in woods of such small extent that it 
would be impossible for distance alone to 
cause that impression of remoteness, 

The modest call of the chewink is to be 
heard incessantly in the deep woods of 
midsummer ; yet so unobtrusive is it, and 
so constantly repeated, that it seems al- 
most to obliterate itself. The ear grows so 
accustomed to it that, like the small, fa- 
miliar chirp of the cricket, or the sighing 
of the wind in the trees, one might be said 
to detect it only by its cessation. I do not 
know that any writer on birds has called 
attention to the submerged songs of the 
feathered choir —those so inconspicuous 
and familiar as to escape the attention of 
the ordinary observer. But there cer- 
tainly are such, and an interesting chap- 
ter might be devoted to them. 

Another midsummer voice always pres- 
ent is the soft purring and mewing of the 
cat-bird — a bird so admirably named that 
a child would identify it on first hearing. 
The cat-bird has the reputation of being a 
mocker, but I must confess that I have 
never heard him in this rd/e, though I 
have watched him often in his chosen 
haunts, and listened to a great deal of his 
fine, plaintive scolding. Occasionally I 
have heard him break forth into rich, vol- 
uble song, but the strain seemed to me to 
be hisown. At any rate [I could not de- 
tect any other bird note in it. 

The two kinglets, golden and ruby- 
crowned, and the Maryland yellow-throat 
are indefatigable warm weather singers. 
The yellow-throat in particular sings with 
great vigor, and, to me, its blithe crescendo 
sounds like nothing so much as ‘ rickety, 
rickety, rickety ’’ — a phrase with which 
it makes the woods ring all day long. 

The yellow-breasted chat is distinctively 
a noon-day singer,a lover of July and 
August heat. He is much more of a ven- 
triloguist and mocker, to my thinking, 
than the cat-bird. His song, while not 
altogether agreeable, is certainly remark- 
able, being a curious conglomeration of 
barks, squeals, whistles and guttural 
grunts, seeming to come from all points 
of the compass, and giving one the im- 
pression of being surrounded by a cordon 
of invisible wild creatures. 
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Other woodland notes, heard above the 
music of the brook during the dolce far 
niente of a July day, are the fine cadenzas 
of the omnipresent song-sparrow, the clear 
warble of the Carolina wren, the sweet 
and penetrating song of the red-eyed vireo, 
and the curious, flat, quacking chirp of the 
ever-busy outhatch searching for grubs. 

We must not neglect to mention the 
lively, sociable barking of Chicaree, the 
red squirrel, who haunts your vicinity all 
day long, and chatters at you with flirting 
tail from his safe perch on a limb ; nor the 
curious, rattling whistle of his suspicious 
cousin, the chipmunk; nor the delicate, 
shrill, fife-like note of the tree-toad, that 
leads your eyes hither and thither in a 
vain attempt to locate the tiny piper. All 
these sounds are dear and familiar to the 
nature-lover. He may have heard them 
a thousand times, but they are just as 
sweet and instructive when he hears them 
for the thousand-and-first time. 

And the brook-music — how shall I de- 
scribe that? Ah! what are the deep 
woods without a brook? How the ram- 
bler searches and explores a new region 
until he finds running water ; and then, 
and not until then, is he content. The 
brook is at once the heart and voice of the 
woods. Its presence completes the wood- 
land charm, and its music voices or hints 
the deepest secrets of nature. I do not 
wonder that the nature-ioving Indians 
used running water in its different phases 
for so many of their beautiful and poetical 
names. A mountain brook is the very 
symbol of poetry — the purest, loveliest, 
simplest idy] in the world. 

I have lain beside a brook and changed 
its music by pitching stones into it — and 
so itsang me another and anew song. [ 
have heard children laughing in the rush 
of the water, and men shouting, and for- 
ests roaring before a storm, and surf pound- 
ing and hissing on the sand. There is the 
human note, and the nature note, yes, and 
the divine note, in the music of the mount- 
ain brook — the heart of the deep woods. 
For how eloquent is all nature of God’s 
love for His children ! How dear we must 
be to Him, how much He must care for us, 
who paints for our delight a sunrise and a 
sunset, lifts a mountain peak above the 
clouds, fashions a dewdrop and a flower, 
and sends a minstrel brook to sing all day 
and all night the old sagas of nature and 
of human longing! 


Hyde Park, Vt. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AS A 
SUMMER RESORT 


PRINCIPAL C. C. BRAGDON, LL. D. 


HAVE so long been used to thinking 

of Southern California as a winter 
resort, and the experience of five winters 
has so confirmed my thought, that I was 
obsessed from fully accepting my wife’s 
statement, ‘‘ The summers here are better 
than the winters;’’ but so far I am 
compelled to recognize the old (and, to 
some men, bitter) experience as true, that 
my wife’s statements are always reliable. 
Constant sunshine—can any New. Eng- 
lander have too much of that? No hu- 
midity — how hard it is to realize the dif- 
ference that makes in the effects of heat ! 
At The Needles — the place is so hot that 
it is said that a soldier who went to hell 
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after a sojourn there sent back for his 
overcoat —a temperature of 120 degrees is 
less hot than 90 degrees in Boston or New 
York, and no bad effects of heat are 
known. Here, also, the heat does not 
hurt. The cooling sea breeze is constant 
after 11 or 12 A. M., and the north wind 
from the mountains at night makes blank- 
ets necessary for comfort during sleep, and 
one must have extra clothing if sitting on 
the piazza in the evening. Itisideal. I 
predict that when the faster time in tran- 
sit is reached, which is entirely practica- 
ble (our train had to kill time between 
Kansas City and Pasadena, waiting three 
hours undisguisedly, and several more 
disguisedly, so as to avoid coming into 
Pasadena too early in the morning), and 
the lower rate which competition will 
probably effect (?) when the Santa Fé 
gets its through tracks to ’Frisco, this sec- 
tion will attract as many summer as win - 
ter visitors— and a more charming spot I 
know not on the earth’s fair round. The 
common every-day air is so odorized by 
the masses of bloom, that one involunta- 
rily breathes deep to lose none of it. It is 
an enchanted garden —a heliotrope vine 
with a trunk diameter of six inches, a 
fuchsia bush which covers one side of a 
large house and hardly shows a leaf, so 
covered is it with dark red blossoms, roses 
climbing over the roofs of three-story 
houses, a hedge of sweet peas fourteen feet 
high and not measured thereafter, orange 
and lemon trees always in blossom. When 
do they rest, these prodigal, riotous gifts of 
nature? In winter they told me ‘in the 
summer ;’’ but now in midsummer if 
any are resting I don’t miss them. Only 
during one month in twelve do my fam- 
ily take ice. At night leave the refriger- 
ator (which sits on the “screen porch ”’ 
which is an adjunct of every kitchen) 
open, and it and contents are so cooled 
that everything keeps sweet all day — 
never any milk or cream is soured, or veg- 
etables or meat spoiled. Meat shops don’t 
have the faintest odor. Nothing rusts 
here, yet the night’s “‘ high fog ”’ moistens 
trees so they drip, and grass and flowers 
so their thirst is slaked ; and you never 
need to think whether you must take an 
umbrella and overshoes. Conceive the 
bliss of that ! 

To this summer as well as winter Para- 
dise nothing seems denied. The Pacific 
invites you to its surf within an hour’s 
ride by rail, or two hours by electric, 
through enchanting groves of palm, eu- 
calyptus, cherry, and sycamore, or in half 
an hour you may be 3,500 feet up the side 
of the Sierras. Either at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

I came, as usual, by the Santa Fé, which 
is to me still the most attractive of all the 
transcontinental routes. The scenery is a 
continual picture, and the service is fine, 
lacking only speed, and that, as I said 
above, is likely to be improved since this 
road now has a through line to ’Frisco. 
As it is, it is not really slow, though it 
might be better. The average speed from 
Chicago to Pasadena is thirty miles an 
hour, and much of the way is over the 
mountains of Colorado and the upland 
mesas of Arizona, between five and six 
thousand feet, and so it was not hot, even 
the last of June. The road-bed is fine and 
being constantly bettered. One thing is 
very grateful to one so long on the road — 
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the eating houses under Mr. Harvey’s 
care. The berries are fresh and cool, wel! 
washed and picked over, the silver pol- 
ished, the linen solid and scrupulously 
clean, the flies kept away, fresh flowers on 
the tables, meats good, bill of fare wonder- 
fully varied, milk and cream plenty and 
rich, To an experienced traveler these are 
points of great magnitude. You enjoy 
your meals instead of enduring them. 
Regular meals 75 cents each, and lunch 
counters ad libitum. 

Various tribes of Indians send their rep- 
resentatives to greet you, and you study 
their characteristics in person and in 
abodes. The villages of the Mexicans are 
picturesque. This is bound to be a great 
road, if it be not one already. The mines 
tapped are a great source of revenue, and 
the freight can be run at minimum cost 
because of easy grades, which will be 
easier when it cuts across from Kansas to 
Albuquerque, as it seems it must soon do, 
thus avoiding the grades of the Rockies 
through California. If I had money to 
invest in railroad stock, I should put it 
confidently into ‘‘ Atchison.’’ 

The oil industry, just now a boom, has 
come to Southern California to stay, and 
will do much towards developing this sec- 
tion. The three dry winters have forced 
development of water from the earth 
which will increase and be permanent. 
With plenty of water this whole land has 
untold and untellable possibilities. The 
deserts will blossom as the rose. Come 
and see. 





AT THE PASSION PLAY 


LOUISA F. PARKHURST. 


The following letter, though written for the family 
circle only, is published because of the general interest 
in Oberammergau and the Passion Piay.] 


We arrived at Oberammergau about 
1 Pp. M.on Saturday, and walked through 
the village to the little cottage where we 
were to stay. I hesitate to begin to tell you 
about this village for fear you will think I 
have gone daft overit. But, really, I never 
before was so impressed by a place and its 
people. You can think of it as being like 
an ordinary country village of about one 
thousand inhabitants, nestled among the 
hills. The roads are of clay instead ot sand. 
The houses are much like the Swiss chalets, 
with little balconies at the top. They are 
plastered on the outside, and on the plaster 
they paint really good pictures of some re- 
ligious subject, as a Madonna or the Christ. 
I have a picture of our cottage, and nearly 
everything in it. We had one room for 
Miss —— and myself, with single bedsteads, 
and the big feather beds to put over us, with 
a candle apiece. The family consisted of 
father and mother and seven children, four 
of whom took part in the Passion Play. 
Two ot these girls waited on us at table. 

Now I cannot describe the peculiar relig- 
ious feeling which seems to pervade the at- 
mosphere. We reached Oberammergau 
ahead of the crowd, and after dinner went 
around the town. In the streets I saw 
several of the persons who were to take part 
in the Play. I knew them from their pict- 
ures. Nearly all the men have long hair. 

I suppose you all know why the Play is 
given. The Black Plague spread through 
this country 270 years ago, and many of the 
people of Oberammergau died. Those who 
escaped made a vow that once in ten years 
they would bring to the thought of the peo- 
ple the passion and sufferings of Christ. 
This has been done. Once it was interrupt- 
ed by a war, and the man who was acting 
the part of Christ had toget down from the 
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cross and go. Nearly every person in the 
village is in the Play, there being seven 
hundred on the stage at onetime. I believe 
that Mendelssohn was the first to discover 
this play. Oneis at once impressed by the 
sincerity of the people, and with the feeling 
that they are doing this in a truly devotion- 
al spirit. There are little children three 
years old init, who in ten years are able to 
take another part; and by the time they are 
twenty-three, it their life is truly good, they 
may be chosen for the Christ or one of the 
apostles. Anton Lang is as near a repre- 
sentation of the Christ, next to Hofmann’s, 
as Icould imagine. He is only twenty-five 
years old, and out of eighteen votes he had 
all except five, which were for Mayer, the 
Christ of 1890 and three preceding times. 

Sunday morning came, and with it the 
greatest feeling ot wonder at what was to 
come. The Play begins at 8 A. M., but all 
the people go to mass at 5.30 or 6. I got up 
and went alone to the six o’clock mass, and 
really enjoyed it. Imagine this little town 
having a church with beautiful paintings 
and trescoes, an orchestra composed of sim- 
ple tarmer boys, and a choir of girls with as 
nice voices as we have at home in many 
churches. The music was of a very high 
order — I presume some mass of Mozart. 
To see the peasants kneeling there, praying 
as it in preparation for the day’s work, and 
utterly regardless of the crowd of visitors, 
impressed me deeply. 

At quarter to eight we walked to the the- 
atre and found ourselves in the midst of a 
great crowd, mostly of English tongue. 
There were many monks or English priests. 
The seats are very comfortable, one chair 
apiece, and the floor is raised. It is just like 
a large auditorium, covered at back and 
sides and open in front. At the back was a 
picture of the play as given in 1600 (at the 
back ot the church in the graveyard). Just 
on the stroke of eight o’clock, from both 
sides otf the stage came eighteen people, 
making a chorus of thirty-six, led by 
Mayer, the former Christ, who impresses 
you as every inch a king by the way he 
walks and recites his prologue. These 
thirty-six people come out before each act 
and announce what is to come next. I had 
the German text and could follow it all, as 
I knew the Bible story so well. 

The first scene was Christ entering Jerusa- 
jem — much like the pictures you have seen. 
In fact, that is the wonderful point to me — 
that these country peasants can do this 
thing so well, and still without a bit of the- 
atrical acting in it all. I never saw finer 
scenery.and yet it was all designed by one 
ot their own number. They have, of course, 
studied tamous pictures, and received their 
ideas therefrom as to coloring and pose and 
action. After the entrance into Jerusalem, 
hrist drove the money-changers trom the 
temple, real doves flew off into the air, and 
it was all quite natural. You should have 
seen what perfect Jews they were. With 
the exception of the costumes, the charac- 
ters were not made up at all; but each one 
allows his hair and his beard to grow for 
six months in order to act his part. 

The first scene began with the dissension 
against Christ, which continued until the 
end. Between each scene is a beautiful 
tableau, mostly taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, but which has some connection with 
the scene to follow. The second scene was 
that ot the high priests holding council to 
see how they might take Jesus. The third 
was the departure to Bethany, the supper 
at the house of Simon, the anointing of the 
teet of Jesus and the murmuring of Judas, 
and Christ taking leave of His mother 
there. This was so sad that I wept bitterly, 
and could not look at the stage for some 
time. Then came Judas bargaining with 
the Pharisees to deliver Jesus into their 
hands. Judas was the best actor of all. 
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Next came the Last Supper, after Da Vinci. 
It was wondertul. There was an indescrib- 
able stillness over that vast audience, and 
every now and then sobs were heard. He 
blessed the bread and passed it, then the 
wine. Then he dipped the sop and gave 
it to Judas, and immediately Judas with- 
drew. In this scene, also, came the foot- 
washing, and I have no words with which 
to describe its solemnity. John unfastened 
the mantle which passed over Christ’s 
shoulder, when the latter, in His plain 
undergarment, took a towel, Mark’s serv- 
ant accompanying him with a large pan of 
water, and very slowly washed the feet of 
each of the disciples. They actually took 
off their sandals, put their feet in the water, 
while the servant poured water over them, 
and the Christ dried them. When he got to 
Peter, they had the conversation about 
* not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head.” I never shall go to communion 
again without this picture in my mind ; it 
has left a very sweet and tender impres- 
sion. 

The next scene is where Judas appears 
before the Sanbedrin and promises to give 
Jesus into their hands for thirty pieces of 
silver. Atter this came the scene in the 
Mount of Olives, which was very sad, but 
beautifully simple and realistic. Christ 
goes apart with his three disciples, and 
they tall asleep while he moves aside to 
pray. His sufferings as he says, ** Father, 
if it be possible, let this pass from me,” are 
not tragical, but just human. Then later 
the soldiers come in to take him, Judas be- 
trays him by the kiss, and he is taken 
away. 

Here the forenvon closed; it was 11.30, 
and we had been on a tension since 8. But, 
witheut exception, we were ail so impressed 
that we could hardly speak. When we 
reached the cottage our girls who had been 
all the forenoon in the play were ready to 
wait on the table again. 

At one o’clock the play recommenced, 
and we were all wondering how we could 
endure the afternoon program with the 
Crucifixion. Possibly because I was tired, 
I did not enjoy the atternoon as well as the 
morning. The different trials before Pilate, 
Herod and Caiaphas seemed long and te- 
diousto me. But still it was all done as well 
as possible. They went through with the 
scourging, the crowning with thorns, the 
bearing of the cross (which was terrible un- 
til Simon took it), and the Crucifixion. This 
must have been an awful strain on Anton 
Lang, for he was certainly on the cross 
twenty minutes. The giving of Mary to 
John was very sad. When Christ gave up 
the ghost there was an oppressive darkness 
and noise, and after that Joseph and Nico- 
demus took his body from the cross. Then 
came the rising trom the tomb, and finally 
the ascension. Christ was suspended in 
mid air in a white robe, with all his friends 
at his feet. This was the last. It was 5 
o’clock, and we were all terribly tatigued, 
but felt that if ever we had been among 
holy surroundings and spent a Sabbath as 
it should bespent, we had done so that day. 

Ido not know as you all would have 
liked it, but I did not hear a single criti- 
cism. But one must be in the village among 
the people to appreciate it. After our sup- 
per I suggested to the party that we go 
down to the home of Anton Lang (because 
he and his father keep a coffee house) and 
get some coftee in the hope of seeing more 
of him. So we went, and had the best time 
possible. His home is the simplest little 
peasant’s house imaginable, and we were 
in a room much like an ordinary farm 
kitchen. It happened that all the apostles 
were around one table except John, and he 
came in later. Anton Lang was not there 
at first, but presently be entered and joined 
them. We sat there until 10 o’clock, and 
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bought the pictures of Judas, Christ and 
Peter, and they all wrote their names on 
them for us. So we had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study these quiet, simple people. 

Monday morning we spent strolling 
about the village. I snapped my kodak 
on Anton Lang’s father and mother as they 
stood outside their door listening to the 
town-crier, and then I saw Peter on the 
street and asked him if I could take him, 
and he said “ Yes.’”’ So he stood still for 
me. Then I followed another woman who 
had a camera up to Mayer’s house; he was 
out in the yard and saw me trying to catch 
him, so he stood tor me. Then I wanted a 
picture of Mary, the mother of Jesus, so I 
found out where she lived and went in and 
bought her picture, and then she stood out 
doors tor me while I took her. Then I took 
some women washing in the river, and it 
amused them immensely. Coming back 
from Mary’s house, I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Tapper, of Boston, of our party, 
and they informed me that Mayer said I 
could take his picture. So, although I had 
it, | went back and he stood with his son 
and grandchild while I snapped them. 
The child is eating a big sausage. 

In the afternoon we took a beautiful 
ride through the mountains to Linderhof, 
the palace or hunting chateau which the 
mad King Ludwig built. We always stop 
on these rides and have coffee at the 
quaintest little inns. 

After supper that night we went to Anton 
Lang’s again. Fortunately tor us he came 
in and sat with us the whole evening, and 
we had a good chance to scrutinize him. 
He certainly is trying to live what he im- 
personates. When the angelus bell rang, 
he rose, crossed himself, looked far off into 
the distance, and although he had been en- 
gaged in conversation with Mr. Tapper, 
seemed to forget us all for the moment, and 
then went on as before. I did not compre- 
hend what he was doing at first, but thought 
he had started to go out for something, and 
then ehanged his mind. His tather, who 
was King Herod, was there, but I did not 
see him heed the angelus. Anton told Mr. 
Tapper that after the play he had to run 
for the woods where no one could see him. 
He is besieged by people who wish him to 
write on photographs, but he is very pa- 
tieut about it. He was in Stuttgart two 
years learning his trade as a maker of pot- 
tery. I bought some of it to bring home. I 
have never enjoyed anything so much as 
this visit to Oberammergau. 





A Statesmanlike Stand 


{From the Hartford Courant. | 


UT the President has nothing to say 
about vengeance, nor about treating 
the Chinese as cannibals, nor about razing 
Pekin to the ground, In the absence of pos- 
itive proof he refrains from holding the 
Chinese Government or the Chinese people 
as a whole responsible for the atrocities. 
He is for maintaining friendly relations 
with the viceroys and local authorities who 
have not thrown in their lot with the an- 
archical assassins. He desires peace with 
the Chinese nation. “The policy of the 
Government of the United States,” he says 
through Secretary Hay, “is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace in China, preserve Chi- 
nese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to triendly 
Powers by treaty and international law, 
and safeguard for the world the principle 
of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese empire.” 

It this isn’t statesmanship, and a rather 
high-grade article of statesmanship at that, 
we are by no means alone in the error ot 
thinking it so. 
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THE FAMILY 


THEY WATCH THE STEEPLE 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


We read that Leyden cut its dykes 
To drown the camps ot Spain; 

Then prayed tor winds to bring the sea, 
And watched the steeple-vane. 


Men now look up, the steeples watch ; 
When will the sea- wind come? 

Oh, hark! Is that the noise of waves 
Like heavy roll ot drum? 


Today, the sea has come to town; 
What dearer change could be? 

In deep tull breaths men quaff their fill 
Of nectar trom the sea. 


No Crcesus could elixir buy 

Like this to all so free. 
In sick rooms, white hands meet in prayer: 
** We thank Thee for the sea!”’ 


Watertown, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I findso much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 
— Joaquin Miller. 
* - od 
Life is more than ornament. What does 
the dead man care for the fringes of his 
shroud ? — Congregationalist. 


a *% 


Praise is contentment rippling over into 
gladness, like the music of the brook. — 
Mark Guy Pearse. 

e*« 

Be one of the very few who, a thing to be 
done, will not trust it to the uncertain to- 
morrow. — Dinah Muloch Craik. 


a *% 


God is constantly putting into our lives 
little or greater occasions of testing. He 
presents us with His will in a choice, which 
may be a stepping-stone or a stumbling- 
block. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


a*« 


A Christian, when he makes a good pro- 
fession, should be sure to make his pro- 
tession good. It is sad to see many walk 
in the dark themselves, who carry a lan- 
tern for others. — Pecker. 


«*% 


There is a bit of comfort for us common- 
place, humdrum people to whom God has 
only given one or two talents, and who can 
never expect to make a figure before men. 
We may be little violets below a stone, if 
we cannot be flaunting hollyhocks and 
tiger-lilies. We may have the beauty of 
goodness in us after Christ’s example, and 
that is better than to be great. — Anon. 

it bg * 

A young woman with some ambition as a 
painter submitted specimens of her skill to 
a successful artist. ‘‘ Don’t copy copies,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ You have copied this landscape 
from a picture that was itself an imperfect 
copy, with the result that all its errors are 
reproduced and magnified. Go out into 
nature and paint directly trom your own 
landscape. Or, if you must copy, copy a 
masterpiece. Anything else is not worth 
while.” So,inattempting to live right, men 
and women will do well to look above hu- 
man examples and strive to copy the great 
Masterpiece, Jesus Himself. He is the per. 
fect model. Copy Him. Walk as He 
walked. Put your feet in the marks of His 
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tootprints. — GERARD B. F. HALLock, D. D., 
in ‘** Upward Steps.”’ 
<= ? ” 

While men slept the daily miracle of the 
incoming and withdrawal of the tides had 
been wrought — that miracle of which men 
think so little but which means so much— 
type of the other unregarded miracles of 
lite whose impulse comes from far, as the 
inipulse of the tide comes from sky distances 
and ocean spaces and penetrates with 
cleansing and refreshment into every nook 
and cranny of the shore. May it not be that 
the work and sleep of man have some such 
impulse back of their mysterious ebb and 
flow? Strength comes, we know not how, 
in sleep after a day ot sorrow. Heaven- 
sent, the flood of hope creeps up again. We 
must be patieut with ourselves in hours ot 
ebb. Then is the time to keep to the main 
channels of duty, where in God’s provi- 
dence there is always depth enough, and to 
leave the byways of curiosity and even in- 
nocent desire for better days. Such was the 
wisdom ot the friend who said that he was 
thanktul for even the barestretches of black 
tidal mud because they made the beauty of 
the flood so much more wonderful. — Jsauc 
Ogden Rankin. 

* ° * 

Sacrifice is the secret of beauty, culture 
and character. Selfishness eats sweetness 
from the singer’s voice as rust eats the edge 
ot asword. St. Cecilia refused to lend the 
divine touch to lips steeped in pleasure. He 
who sings for love of gold finds his voice be- 
coming metallic. In art, also, Hitchcock 
has said: ‘*‘ When the brush grows volupt- 
uous it falls like an angel trom heaven.” 
Fra Angelico retuses an invitation to the 
Pitti Palace, choosing rather his crust and 
pallet in the cell ot the monastery. The 
artist gave his mornings to the poor, his 
evenings to his canvas. But when the 
painter had worn his life away in kindly 
deeds, men found that the light divine had 
been transferred to the painter’s canvas. — 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


a "*« 


The palm tree, the Arabs say, stands with 
its feet in salt water and its head in the sun. 
Ofttimes they cannot drink the water found 
in the oasis where it grows, it is so brack- 
ish. Then they tap the tree and drink the 
sweet palm-wine which flows out. The tree, 
by the magic of its inner life, so changes 
the elements found in the unkindly soil 
around it, that they are made to minister to 
its growth, strength and fruitfulness. It 
takes the evil of its environment and trans- 
mutes it into good. 

This is a parable of spiritual life. It is 
possible for us to live, as it were, with our 
feet in the mire of sin’s bitterness, with 
noxious influences all about us, our lite 
smitten meanwhile by fierce temptations, 
and yet yield for the blessing of others the 
fruits of love and holiness. It we have 
Christ in us there is a magic power in our 
life which rejects the evil and assimilates 
the good, which takes the evil and trans- 
forms it into good. The world has no power 
to harm us if our life be hid with Christ in 
God. — /. R. Miller, D. D. 


a *% 


Ii a child is alone in the dark, it is likely 
to be afraid. This is natural, but childish. 
Buta child is not afraid in the dark while 
it feels its mother’s or its father’s strong 
arms encircling it. It feels sate, even 
though dangers are near. This is natural, 
but childlike. All of us have childish 
ways, of whatever age we are. All of us 
ought to be child-like, in feeling sate in the 
encircling and protecting arms of our 
Father in heaven. When the Syrian host 
was about Elisha and his servant, the serv- 
ant was afraid, but Elisha was not. Elisha 
felt his Father’s arms about him, and was 
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secure, The servant was in the dark, and 
felt no encireling arms. Elisha was child- 
like. The servant was childish. “ Alas, 
my master! how shall we do?” said the 
servant. ‘“‘ Fear not,’ said Elisha; “ for 
they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.’ Then Elisha prayed that 
God would open the servant’s eyes, and God 
did so. Both Elisha and theservant then saw 
that a mighty host was round about them 
in the air, tor their protection. If our eyes 
ot faith were open, as the children of God 
we should see, in every time of peril, an in- 
vincible host as of horses and chariots of 
fire, guarding us from harm. The trouble 
is that we are so often childish and afraid 
in the dark, when we ought to be child- 
like,with open eyes of faith, assured of safe- 
ty in God’s encircling arms. ** As the mount- 
ains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about His people from 
henceforth even torever.’” — S. S. Times. 


os = 
So brief the time to smile, 
Why darken we the air 
With frowns and tears the while 
We nurse despair? 


Stand in the sunshine sweet 
And treasure every ray, 
Nor seek with stubborn feet 

The darks. me way. 


— Celia Thazxter. 





‘“f SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY 
AGAIN ” 


DORCAS DARE. 


66 WISH I could throw away every 
one of you!”’ 

Two lawn dresses, a challie tea-gown, a 
grey flannel suit, two shirt-waists, and a 
muslin wrapper were the objects addressed 
by Mrs. Tupper. She had spent an hour 
in careful inspection of them. Each one 
must be altered, she had decided. Her 
spirits sank at the prospect. 

** June twentieth today,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
if I go with the Hulls, I must be ready 
the fifteenth of July. If Igo alone I can 
go later; but, anyway, I must alter every 
sleeve and every skirt. It will take mea 
month to doit. And I detest ripping out, 
and basting in, and planning, and piec- 
ing, and trying on a dozen times before a 
thing is just right. I'll have to do it, 
though. I simply cannot wear either the 
skirts or the sleeves. And the flannel 
must have a good deal more than that to 
make it even presentable.’’ 

She began to slowly put them back 
again in her closet. 

‘*T don’t want more than one of you 
about at a time,’’ she said, impatiently, 
“and I wish I could throw away every 
one of you!”’ 

Her face brightened suddenly. ‘‘ Why 
don’t 1?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why don’t I 
act like a sensible woman? Why don’t 
I give these dresses away, and buy. ready- 
made ones to take their places? Why 
don’t I use the money I have put aside 
for this trip in buying new gowns? Why 
don’t I stay at home instead of paying 
three times what it is worth for a one- 
windowed room in a country farmhouse?’’ 

“Why don’t 1?” she resumed, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘I will! Yes, I will! 
I will not rip, and fuss, and press, and sew, 
and baste, and try on, all these lovely 
days of summer, just for the sake of going 
away, because it is the fashion and every- 
body goes! I will stay at home, where I 
am sure to be ten times as comfortable 
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and I’ll spend my money, or whatever I 
need of it, for new clothes, and I'll free 
myself from all this fuss and bother of 
planning and altering and sewing. Once 
for all, I decide: I’ll stay at home, and 
I'll have new dresses !’’ 

The decision gave her more and more 
pleasure as she thought of it. 

‘‘Now I can read; now I can be more 
neighborly; now I can go with John 
whenever he wants a car-ride ; now I shall 
not have the excuse of being tired to 
death; now I shall not be cross and fret- 
ful simply because I am tired to death. 
And, now, now, now, I need not thread a 
needle, except for darning, for three long 
blessed months! Three whole months! 
What joy! Why, we'll both grow young 
again, John and [!”’ 

She began at once to fold her dresses. 
She folded them with care. ‘I want you 
to look smooth and nice when your new 
owners put you on,”’ she said, almost lov- 
ingly. 

She broached her plan to her husband 
as they sat at the tea-table. He gave it 
his unqualified approval. ‘‘There must 
be plenty of women to whom your dresses 
will be acceptable. It will bea help to 
them and a help to yourself. Just to be 
in the fashion women use up an immense 
amount of vitality. If they could only 
realize that they are in this beautiful 
world but once, they would spend their 
time in searching out its wonders instead 
of sewing seams.”’ 

Mrs. Tupper sighed. ‘‘‘I shall pass this 
way but once,’’’ she quoted. 

‘* Only once. And does a thin, scrawny 
woman of fashion wear big sleeves, and 
hide her bony neck by high collars, every 
woman in the land straightway alters all 
her sleeves and chokes herself. The fool- 
ishness of it !’’ 

‘* Well, you see, we don’t realize things. 
If we did, if we did! But there, I sup- 
pose we will be blind and deaf to the 
highest and the best things all the days of 
our lives! But,’ with a smile, ‘‘I am so 
glad you approve, John.”’ 

The next day was a busy one. Mrs. 
Tupper’s first step was to visit the cloth- 
ing committee of her church. It was 
a satisfactory half-hour. Miss Brace, the 
secretary, not only knew of a half-dozen 
women who would rejoice in the pos- 
session of her discarded dresses, but she 
knew of a half-dozen who were actually 
in need of such clothing. 

“Then give them to them,” said Mrs. 
Tupper, eagerly, ‘‘ for they will not be too 
fine to wear them just as they are. And 
they are not dressy gowns, you know — 
not at all. They are only simple lawn 
and woolen dresses, that any one might 
Wwear,”’ 

‘‘Tt shall be as you say. There may be 
slight alterations necessary, but there will 
be no useless sewing bestowed upon them. 
Allthese women are women with heavy 
burdens of work and poverty and the 
struggle to make both ends meet.’’ 

Mrs, Tupper was stirred by this matter- 
of-fact statement. She went home with 
the determination to add a few little 
things to each dress. “ John is not rich. 
His salary is not large,’’ she said to her- 
self, as she looked over her bureau 
drawers, “but, from the money he gives 
me for my clothes, I always save enough 
fora month’s board in the country. So, 
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if 1 rid myself of work,I owe something to 
those who work all the time. Perhaps, 
who knows, the very ones who will wear 
my old dresses will be the makers of my 
new ones! Anyway,I can spare some- 
thing more from my abundant supply.”’ 

She ran to the door and opened it when 
she saw her husband coming up the 
street. 

‘‘They are all gone,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
the right people will have them.”’ 

‘* And where are your new ones? ”’ 

‘In the stores. I am going to buy one 
dress tomorrow, another next week, and 
soon. Iintend to revel in bargains, and 
real bargains are not picked up every 
day.”’ 

‘“*You have sent off a// your summer 
dresses, you say?’’ 

‘““T took the last bundle down to the 
church at four o’clock.”’ 

‘* But, was it wise, my dear, to part with 
all your dresses until you were sure the 
new ones would fit you?”’ 

Mrs. Tupper’s smile disappeared. 

‘“T never thought of it! What will I 
doif I don’t find things to fitme? How 
stupid I was! Well, never*mind, the 
new things must fit, that’s all.” 

Nevertheless she passed a restless even- 
ing. And, earlier by an hour than she 
had planned, the next morning, she was 
on her way down town. 

She was reading theevening paper when 
her husband let himself in with his latch- 
key. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, as she came to meet 
him, ‘“ if I may judge from the radiance 
of your face, you have had a successful 
day.”’ 

‘* T’ve had a perfectly lovely time! And 
such luck as I have had! ”’ 

‘‘ Bargains ?”’ smiling. 

‘* You'll think so! You shall see every- 
one of them after tea. And I didn’t hunt 
for them — they were there before my 
face, and I took them.”’ 

Mr. Tupper watched his wife’s face, 
when, an hour later, she brought for his 
inspection the various things she had pur- 
chased. ‘ She is as bright-eyed as a child 
with a new toy,’”’ he thought. ‘ The suc- 
cess of her plan will do her as much good 
as her journey. It will be rest at home, 
without a month of hard work preceding 
vy 

‘* Look !’’ cried Mrs. Tupper. ‘‘ Look 
at this dress! Guess how much I paid 
for it!” 

She held up a sprigged lawn. “ It is 
plainly made, but it fits me perfectly. I 
have tried it on twice. Guess what it 
cost!” 

‘* Five dollars,’’ hazarded Mr. Tupper. 

‘* Five ! I paid one dollar and fifty cents 
for it !”’ 

‘* Very cheap, I should say.’’ 

‘* Tt is cheap, for the material is good 
and the cut is good. I bought two. Then 
here is a duck suit, jacket and skirt. I 
couldn’t resist it, it was such a bargain ! 
You can’t guess? One dollar — just one 
dollar! ”’ 

“Why didn’t you buy two?” 

‘*T couldn’t. It was a small, broken 
lot. Only this one was my size. Look at 
it, just look at it!” 

Mr. Tupper took the jacket into his 
hands. ‘“ Some one must lose heavily on 
these things,’’ he said. 

‘No one loses. I bought it at Blunt’s. 
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He never sells to lose. No one loses. The 
first buyers pay high prices, and the left- 
overs are marked way down. That’s all. 
No one loses, and he gets people to his 
store. But look at this hat. It’s a sailor, 
and it’s good straw, and I paid — how 
much ? ” 

“ Fifty cents? ”’ 

“ Fifty cents! I paid just two cents* if 
you please !”’ 

** Are you in earnest ?”’ 

“T paid just two cents for it. It 
was one of a dozen or two on a ta- 
ble, and I supposed they were a quarter 
at least. Twocents! I never struck such 
a bargain! But the outside straws were 
broken ; that was the reason they were so 
dirt cheap. Haven’t I had luck? I 
wasn’t down town very long. I don’t 
mean to tire myself to death, you know. 
I’ll go on Monday the next time, for Mon- 
day is bargain day.’’ 

Somewhat earlier than his wont, Mr. 
Tupper returned the following Monday. 
His wife’s face was again radiant. 

* I’ve had another lovely day!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘* Your face shows it.’’ 

‘* T had one sorrow, though, for just the 
very same lawn dresses for which I paid 
one dollar and fifty cents, were selling to- 
day for one dollar !”’ 

** Really?”’ 

‘* The very same! So I bought two more. 
I thought they could tell me, at the 
church, of some poor woman, some poor, 
tired-out creature, to whom one of them 
would be a real comfort. And the other is 
for your sister Jane. She is just my size, 


‘and it will be a real pretty afternoon dress 


for her. She’ll need it, too, for how can 
she sew when Nathan’s sisters impose 
themselves on her every summer? ”’ 

‘* She will appreciate it, no doubt, and I 
am glad you thought of it. Why not send 
her both, and buy another for the tired- 
out woman ?’’ 

‘*A good idea. But, here—j/ere is a 
bargain! A serge suit, you see. Now what 
did I pay for it? ”’ 

‘Ten dollars, probably.’’ 

‘Three dollars—only three dollars!” 

‘* The last of a Jot, I suppose.’’ 

‘So they said. I am so pleased with it ! 
It is just what I need for cool, dark days, 
and for September and October wear. And 
these fall walking boots I bought for sev- 
enty-five cents. Think of it! Then this 
ailk waist — isn’t it a beauty ? — was only 
two dollars. It was a little bit small-look- 
ing, but I risked it, and it fits me perfectly. 
Then here are two kitchen work-wrappers. 
for which I paid twenty-five cents each.”’ 

‘*T think you must need money, do you 
not?”’ 

‘‘ No, indeed! Why, I have only spent 
one-half — not quite half— of the twenty- 
five dollars I had saved for my month in 
the country. No, indeed, thank you. For 
I can get mea tea-gown and two sbhirt- 
waists and a muslin wrapper for less than 
five dollars. And then I shall not only 
have equally as much as I gave away, but 
more — more and different, John. I was 
dreadfully tired of that gray suit, so I think 
I’ll get me some sort of a black skirt —a 
black flannel or alpaca, or some light- 
weight material, to wear when I need it.’’ 

** And you'll pick it up fora song?” 

“For a song, or not at all! This is 
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an experimental summer, you know.”’ 
Mrs. Tupper went into her bedroom with 
her bundles. She looked again at her new 
dresses. ‘‘How I shall revel in you!” 
she said. ‘‘ You are worth more than you 
know to me. Why, today I have had 
time to read up this wretched business in 
China, and I shouldn’t have read a word 
if I had been sewing on my old gowns! ”’ 
She put aside the two dresses for her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘She will revel, too,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ What a joy you will be to her!” 
Taking out her purse she counted her 
money. ‘I shall have more than I shall 
need for myself. I must not buy any- 
thing that I will not really use. John 
works hard for his money — it must not 
be wasted.’’ 
She sat quite still for some moments. 
‘“‘They were very neat and pretty. I 
think I’ll ask John’s advice,’’ she said. 
She went back to the parlor presently. 
‘‘T suspect you have been trying on the 
new gowns again,’’ said her husband. 
‘‘No, I have been thinking.”’ 
‘‘Of next Monday’s bargains ?)”’ 
‘““No,”’ soberly. ‘‘No, I have been 
thinking of the ragged dress I saw ona 


. woman today. She was scrubbing the 


floor of a store, and as I passed I saw how 
hot and tired she was, and how Very rag- 
ged her dress. I thought she must wear 
out a good many calico dresses in such 
work.”’ 

‘‘Yes, poor woman, if she can earn 
them.,’’ 

‘* So I have been thinking of her again, 
and wondering whether my sudden im- 
pulse to get rid of my old dresses was a 
wholly selfish impulse, or—or — perhaps 
you will not understand me — the sowing 
of some tiny seed in my heart.”’ 

‘‘T understand you, dear. Goon.’’ 

‘‘ And sol have been thinking of the 
vast numbers of working women— wom- 
en like that woman—who never have 
any advantage from bargain-sales be- 
cause they have to work so hard all day 
that they are too tired at evening for any 
shopping; they must buy the little they 
can buy at the nearest place, and pay 
whatever is asked for it.’’ 

‘Yes, it must be so, I suppose.’ 

‘¢‘ And so, you know,’’ Mrs. Tupper went 
on, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ when I 
find a real bargain in calico wrappers, I 
can buy two, or a half-dozen, as easily as 
one,”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, I see your idea. You feel 
that you can be the purchasing member 
of the firm, to put it in a business way.”’ 

‘‘The purchaser and the donor, if the 
seed takes root and grows. A few neat, 
clean calico wrappers will not help very 
many women, but they will help a few. 
And think of the comfort of having a 
fresh, whole, unfaded dress, all ready to 
wear, with not a stitch to be taken in 
it.”’ 

‘‘Your thought is a beautiful one, my 
dear.’’ 

‘‘T saw that poor woman’s flushed face 
today, remember, and her faded, ragged 
dress. The contrast between her life and 
mine came to me very strongly. I felt as 
if I ought to empty my purse into her 
poor, tired hands. I felt as if we ought to 
change places for a time. And then I 
thought that I could at least send her a 
couple of clean, whole dresses. What do 
you think about it ?” 
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‘**] shall pass through this world but 
once. If there is any kind thing I can 
do, let me do it now, for I shall not pass 
this way again,’ ’’ answered Mr. Tupper, 
gravely. 

*** Let me do itnow. I shall not pass 
this way again,’ ’’ she repeated. 

Boston, Mass. 





THE MEMORY OF MARTHA 


Out in de night a sad bird moans, 
An’, oh, but hit’s moughty lonely; 
Times I kin sing, but mos’ I groans, 
Fu, oh, but hit’s moughty lonely. 
Is you sleepin’ well dis evenin’, Marfy 
dear? 
W’en Icalis you f’?om de cabin, kin you 
hyeah ? 
’Tain’t de same ol’ place to me, 
Nuffin’s lak hit used to be, 
W’en I knowed dat you was allus some’ers 
near. 


Down by de road de shadders grows, 
Av’ oh, but hit’s moughty lonely ; 
Seems lak de ve’y moonlight knows, 
An’, oh, but hit’s moughty lonely ! 
Does you know, l’s cryin’ fu’ you, oh, my 
wife ? 
Does you know dey ain’t no joy no mo’ in 
lite? 
An’ my only t’ought is dis, 
Dat 1’s honin’ fu’ de bliss 
Fu’ to quit dis groun’ o’ worriment an’ 
strife. 


Dah on de baid my banjo lays, 
An’, oh, but hit’s moughty lonely ; 
Can’t even sta’t a chune o’ praise, 
An’, oh, but hit’s moughty lonely! 
Oh, hit’s moughty slow a-waitin’ hyeah be- 
low, 
Is you watchin’ fu’ me, Marfy, at de do’ ? 
Ef you is, in spite o’ sin, 
Dey’1l be sho’ to let me in, 
When dey sees yo’ tace a-shinin’, den dey’ll 
know. 


— PauL LAURENCE DUNBAR, in Bookman. 





TRAVELING CHILDREN 
ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 


HE mother who packs her bag for a 
journey, whether it be short or long, 
will do well to remember to put in some- 
thing to amuse her little ones. While 
traveling on boat and train last summer I 
saw so many restless, unoccupied children 
that I wondered how mothers who are 
thoughtful about wraps and rubbers, clean 
pocket handkerchiefs and luncheons, can 
forget to provide for the amusement of 
their children. The little ones soon become 
weary of watching the scenery and they 
begin to fret, to the discomfort of their 
friends and other travelers as well. When 
they turn away from the car window and 
insist upon knowing how much farther 
they must go, then it is that the wise 
mother or nurse opens her bag and brings 
forth material for their entertainment. A 
pair of blunt scissors and anewspaper will 
furnish amusement for some time. A slate 
and pencil or a drawing slate, asimple little 
game, a picture book, bright-colored pa- 
pers to fold and weave, sliced animals — 
all will be welcomed by the little ones, 
and it will take quite a long journey to 
exhaust these resources. 

A fretful little three-year-old sat in her 
mother’s lap in a crowded car one hot aft- 
ernoon last July. We were three hours 
from New York, and the poor mother was 
nearly worn out with her efforts to keep 
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the child quiet. Suddenly, a hand 
reached across the aisle, holding out a 
string of paper dolls, cut from a newspa- 
per. They kept the baby quiet for a half- 
hour, while the mother and the other pas- 
sengers had peace. When the charm of 
the dolls was exhausted, the lady across 
the aisle had ready a wind-mill, also made 
from newspaper and the stem of a spray 
of golden rod. Next a wonderful paper 
cap was forthcoming, then a flag, a bas- 
ket, and an apron. The stranger, who 
must have been a kindergartner, she was 
so deft about cutting and folding paper, 
proved a blessing to all the people in the 
car. As the train pulled into the station 
the mother told her that she would never 
again travel without carrying with her 
some material for her child’s amusement. 


Athens, N. Y. 





W. F. M. S. NOTES 


— Turkey and India each have three 
women’s colleges. Japan has two besides 
high schools for girls. 


-— It was a great pleasure to have Bishop 
and Mrs. Parker present at the quarterly 
meeting ot the New England Branch held 
in Newton, July ll. 


—— Miss Gertrude Gilman, of Peking, 
wrote, April 18, of her class work and of the 
great refreshing that came to them in the 
winter from a series of revival meetings in 
which all the missions in the city were 
greatly stirred. 


— Miss Bertha Kneeland arrived in Ro- 
sario, S. A., May 15, and met with a cordial 
reception from the Methodist delegation 
which was at the station to meet her. 


— Mrs. Scranton, of Korea, is reported 
as recovering, though she was very ill after 
her return. 


—— Miss Anna P. Atkinson, of Nagoya, is 
happily at work. 


— Miss Irene Lee, of Nagasaki, has re- 
turned to America and is at her home in 
Burlington, Vt. 


— Mrs. Charlotte Jewell’s letter was te- 
ceived May 28, in which she stated there 
was a good deal of unrest among the people 
because of the organization of the Boxers 
in different places not far trom Peking. She 
says: “‘ We have been enjoying a very 
blessed season of revival,” and adds: “ God 
may be especially preparing His church for 
peculiar trials and for better service.” 

—— Miss Miranda Croucher, May7, wrote 
of the Lucy A. Alderman Memorial build- 
ing: ‘‘It is up to the windows, and the 
work is progressing. We had no corner- 
stone laying ceremony, but expect to have 
the home dedicated in the autumn. The 
corner-stone is a nicely hewn white stone 
with ‘ Lucy A. Alderman Memorial’ cut 
into it.’’ , 


— Miss Alice Means reports good work 
in the Moradabad Boarding School, which 
has sixty pupils. 


—— The quadrennial report of the W. F. 
M.S. was a grand showing of healthy in- 
crease in number of auxiliaries and mem- 
bers, and this Society led all the church be- 
nevolences in the increase of amount in 
its receipts for the quadrennium. 


—— The reference committee at its semi- 
annual meeting examined and approved 
the testimonials of a full dozen candidates 
who wait for means and opportunity to go 
to the foreign field. 

—— Miss Ella Glover wrote: “ I wonder 
what the papers tell you about China these 
days, with the suppressed Emperor a pris- 
oxcer in the palace grounds, and a child for 
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, nominal ruler, with a strong-willed 
woman in power who openly favors the 
Poxers as the real rulers? Does not China 
need to be saved from herself? This society 
called Boxers has had dates set several 
times tor the disposing of all persons objec- 
tionable to them.” 


—_— Mrs. Dr. Wilson takes charge at the 
Bareilly Orphanage during the absence of 
Miss English, and has forwarded scholar- 
ship letters tor the patrons of girls sup- 
ported by the New England Branch, 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


WHAT LAURA’S DOLLS DID 


ad ’M tired of these old things. I’m 

going to take them to the base- 
ment and let Nora put them in the range 
for kindling,’’ and Laura gave a disdain- 
ful little kick at a collection of toys that 
had cost many dollars. 

True, they were very much the worse 
for wear. There were dolls that lacked an 
arm, or a leg, or a wig. There were dolls’ 
clothes, soiled and torn ; there were pieces 
of china, remnants of pretty “ full sets,’’ 
tiny spoons, knives and forks, as well as 
kitchen, parlor and bedroom furniture, all 
in a heap on the nursery floor. 

Laura’s brother was not a year old. 
These things were of no use tohim. He 
was being dressed in a sunny window 
while the mother listened to Miss Dayton 
telling about a school she was forming for 
crippled children who were very poor. 

Laura heard Miss Dayton say: ‘‘ You 
see, these little unfortunates are not able 
to go to the public schools for many rea- 
sons. SolI’m having them come to my 
house from nine in the morning till four 
in the afternoon.’’ 

‘‘ Isn’t that a long session ?’’ Mrs. Hale 
asked. ; 

‘‘ Tt’s not all study. I’ve had six chil- 
dren come, every day in the week, for the 
last month. I can take as many more as 
soon as I get the chairs. You know I’m 
a kindergartner. The little ones have ex- 
ercise in the motion songs. I have a sub- 
stantial luncheon for them between twelve 
and one o’clock. Then lessons again, and 
after that I try to teach them to play with 
each other. They really know very little 
about playing. They’ve never had play- 
things like more fortunate children,’ and 
Miss Dayton glanced at Laura standing 
with hands clasped behind her as she 
looked discontentedly at the heap of dam- 
aged toys. 

Laura’s attention had become divided. 
What Miss Dayton was saying sounded 
like astory. She walked slowly toward 
her, and Miss Dayton drew her close and 
held her in her arms, as she said : — 

‘‘T wonder if Laura wouldn’t like to 
come some day and see these little folks of 
mine.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes!’’ Laura answered, eagerly. 
‘* Can’t they walk at all?”’ 

“Yes, all of them can walk, and ail 
have the use of at least one hand, If 
mamma will bring you some day, I’m 
sure they’ll be glad to see you ; and don’t 
send your broken toys to be burned until 
after you’ve seen these little people of 
mine.” 

It was a clear, frosty morning when 
Mrs. Hale took Laura to Miss Dayton’s 
school of crippled children. There were 
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ten, and Miss Dayton was giving them 
the exercise of a bird song. Laura knew 
it well, and tears came into her eyes when 
she saw one little boy going about with a 
crutch, one little girl with a big hump on 
her back, another with a poor, lifeless- 
looking arm that hung by her side, a boy 
with one leg that was like a straight stick, 
it was so small, and seemed so weak that 
it looked as if he might fall at any instant. 
Every one was crippled in some way. 
But their faces, though pale and pinched, 
possibly by the pain they had suffered 
and were still enduring, were happy and 
bright. 

When the song was finished, the chil- 
dren had a reading-lesson, then some 
practice in counting. After that, Miss 
Dayton said : — 

‘*T must show our visitors the toys we 
have for our amusement when lessons are 
over. The children stay with me until 
nearly dark.’’ 

She brought forward a basket — nota 
big one — and Laura caught her breath 
short and set her teeth on her lip. Sucha 
few old broken toys! And yet these little 
ones looked with brightening eyes and 
cheeks as Miss Dayton held up an’ old doll, 
saying : — 

‘* This is the baby of the school, and the 
girls take turns owning it. Here’s the 
wagon that the boys take the doll riding 
in.”’ 

She went through the list of all the bas- 
ket held, and she watched her little girl 
visitor. She saw something that her 
pupils did not. She saw tears in Laura’s 
brown eyes, and she noticed, too, that she 
was in a hurry to go away. 

As soon as they were out of the room, 
Laura said : — 

‘*O mamma! I’m going to pick out the 
best of my broken toys, and take them to 
Miss Dayton’s children. Poor little things, 
to be glad of having such old broken toys! 
The worst of mine are not so bad as theirs. 
Do you think Ellen will help me fix the 
dolls while baby’s asleep? I want their 
clothes clean and nice, and maybe we 
can mend some of the dolls.”’ 

“Yes, I’m sure we can,’’ Mrs. Hale 
answered. ‘‘ Ellen will wash the clothes, 
and we'll see what we can do about the 
mending. I’ma pretty good doll’s sur- 
geon, you know, and so is Nora.’’ 

‘“‘O mama, let’s hurry!’’ and Laura 
skipped on ahead, and was in the house, 
upstairs, and talking breathlessly to Ellen 
about what she had seen,and what she 
was going to do, by the time Mrs. Hale 
reached the street door. 

It was a busy time in the nursery for a 
day or two, and it was astonishing to see 
how very respectable the heap of broken 
toys grew. When all repairs were finished 
there was a full half-dozen very nice-look- 
ing dolls in clean dresses. Ellen said, as 
she winked slyly at Nora : — 

** An’, now they’re so pretty, I’m sure 
Miss Laura’|l kape ’em all her own self.’’ 

‘* Indeed I will not,’’ Laura said, earnest- 
ly. ‘I’m so glad they look nice! But I 
wouldn’t keep them, not for a houseful of 
new things, unless I might give the new 
ones to Miss Dayton’s children.’’ 

When Laura saw her mother and Miss 
Dayton unpack the basket of repaired 
toys, she felt, without knowing it, the full 


blessedness of giving. The wonder and |- 


delight on the faces of the little cripples, 
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their exclamations and their,thanks, were 
sweeter to Laura than anything she had 
ever ex perienced. 

Little Susie, the one with the bad arm, 
crept shyly up to Laura and asked : 

“Do you ever sleep with a dolly?’”’ 

‘Yes, I always do,’’ Laura answered. 

‘*T never had one least little dolly to 
sleep with.’”’ And the child’s mouth quiv- 
ered pitifully. 

‘*Oh, please, Miss Dayton,’’ Laura said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ here’s the little rubber doll ; let 
Susie have it. Itsname is Nannie, and 
it’s slept with me so long it’ll be lonesome 
in the night if it’s left here in the basket.’’ 

“Surely,’’ said Miss Dayton. ‘“ Each 
little girl may have herown doll now to 
take home with her, and I know she’ll 
keep it clean and bring it to school every 


day so that it may have tea on these pretty 
little dishes and see all the others.’’ 

And Laura never forgot the lesson she 
had learned from the little crippled chil- 
— — MARGRET HoLMgEs Bares, in S. S. 

imes. 


Matinskoa 


RE you satisfied with the results 
you are getting with the infants’ 








food you are now using? If not, try 
Mellin’ s. 
Mellin’s Food gives results. Mellin’s 


Food gives satisfaction to the mother and 
babe. Mellin’s Food not only nourishes, 
but increases the growth, and produces 
solid, sound flesh and bones, that guaran- 
tee to the infant a happy, healthy child- 
hood and vigorous maturity. 

Mellin’s Food is to be ased with fresh 
milk, and requires no cooking, boiling, or 
tedious process to prepare it. Try it 
once and see how much the baby will 
like it, and send for our book, * The 
Care and Feeding of Infants."’ 


When my baby was five weeks old, I was 
taken ill with the Grip, and had to stop nurs- 
ing him. He weighed at that time fourteen or 
fifteen pounds. I tried all the different baby 
foods, also cow's milk, but nothing would agree 
with him. He grew weaker from day 
a month was reduced 
For two months we had 
only 
Struggling between life 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VI 


Sunpay, AvuaustT 5, 1900. 
MATTHEW 18: 1-14. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


JESUS AND THE CHILDREN 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is\the kingdom of God. — Mark 10: 14. 


2.''DATE: Autumn of A. D. 29. 


8 PLACE: 
probably. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Mark 9 : 33-37; 
Luke 9 : 46-48. 


5 CONNECTION: The healing of the epilep- 
tic boy occurred after the Transfiguration ; also, 
the second prediction of our Lord’s sufferings ; 
the next events were the arrival in Capernaum, 
the demand for tribute, and the sending of Peter 
to find the piece of coin in the fish’s mouth. . 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 
18:1-14. Tuesday — Mark 9: 33-42. Wednesday 
— Matt. 20:20-28. Thursday — Proy. 16: 16-25. 
Friday —1 Pet. 6:1-7.. Saturday — Phil. 2 :1-8. 
Sunday — Mark 10 : 13-16. 


Capernaum, in Peter’s house, 


il tmtroductory 


In their southward journey the usual 
harmony of the apostolic band was broken 
by ‘‘a spasm of human ambition.’’ 
‘““ Which should be the greatest ’’ in that 
splendid kingdom svon to be established, 
as they fondly believed, had been the ques- 
tion ; and the dispute had been a hot one, 
leaving behind ‘ roots of bitterness ” and 
jealousy. On reaching their stopping- 
place in Capernaum, Jesus, according to 
Mark’s account, inquired into the cause of 
their altercation ; and when they, tongue- 
tied by shame, made no reply, He proceeded 
to teach them the true law of precedence 
in His kingdom. He who was ambitious for 
the highest place would obtain it by being 
the humblest of all and the minister of all. 
Calling a little child to Him, and folding 
him in His arms, He warned them that 
even entrance into His kingdom would be 
possible only to those who were childlike 
in humility. So like Himself are the 
lowly, the unpretentious, typified by this 
child, that whosoever receiveth one such 
in His name, would in that very act re- 
ceive his Lord. On the other hand, who- 
soever should put a stumbling-block in the 
way of one of these — should seduce from 
loyalty one of the most insignificant of 
His disciples — would expose himself to a 
punishment more awful than being sunk 
to the depth of the ocean with a miil-stone 
fastened to his neck. Therefore, lest any 
of their number should fall into this awful 
peril, let them be ready for the most un- 
sparing acts of spiritual surgery — cutting 
off hand or foot, plucking out the eye, 
submitting to the most painful sacrifices, 
and entering heaven maimed or blind — 
‘‘rather than suffer hand or foot or eye to 
be the ministers of sins which should feed 
the undying worm or kindle the deathless 
flame ’’ (Farrar), Christ’s little ones must 
not even be ‘‘ despised,’’ seeing that, low- 
ly as they look to be, they have their ap- 
pointed angels whose gaze is ever upon the 
Father’s face. And then He showed them 
the preciousness of a single soul in its 
wanderings by uttering that parable which 
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appears in a fuller form in Luke's account, 
of the shepherd who owned a hundred 
sheep, but who did not hesitate to leave the 
ninety and nine safely folded while he 
sought among the mountains the straying 
one; and rejoiced more over finding it 
than over all the rest beside. So, our Lord 
assured them, it was not the Father’s will 
that ‘‘one of these little ones should 
perish.”’ 


lll Expository 


1. At the same time (R. V., “in that 
hour ’’) -- supposed to be just after Peter’s 
return from paying the tribute money. 
Came the disciples . . . saying. — Accord- 
ing to Mark’s account, Jesus came to them, 
first, with the question, ‘‘ What were ye 
reasoning in the way ? ” and that they held 
their peace, silent tor shame, because they 
had been ‘disputing who was greatest ”’ 
among them. The recent preference shown 
tor Peter, James and John in being the 
chosen witnesses of the transfiguration, had 
probably awakened jealousy, which led to 
this altercation. Holding firmly to the be- 
lief in the temporal reign of the Master, 
they were trying to settle questions of rank 
and precedence. Who is (R. V., “ who 
then is ’’) the greatest ? — It was the ques- 
tion of the primacy; and surely if our Lord 
intended that Peter should occupy this po- 
sition, now was the time for the designation. 
“ It was the question of the ecclesiastic, not 
of the true Christian disciple.’’ Peter did 
not receive the appointment. 


Peter was always the chief speaker, and al- 
ready had the keys given him; he expects to be 
lord chancellor, or lord chamberlain of the 
household, and so to be the greatest. Judas had 
a bag, and therefore he expects to be lord treas- 
urer, which, though now he comes last, he hopes 
will then denominate him the greatest. Simon 
and Jude are nearly related to Christ, and they 
hope to take the place of all the great officers of 
State as princes of the blood. John is the be- 
loved disciple, the favorite of the prince, and 
therefore hopes to be the greatest. Andrew was 
first called, and why should not he be first pre- 
ferred ? (Matthew Henry.) 


2. Jesus called a little child.— Accord- 
ing to tradition, this child afterwards be- 
came St. [renzeus, a celebrated “* tather ” of 
the early church; according to another 
Ignatius (called Christopherus), the martyr 
ot Antioch. Plumptre conjectures that it 
was Peter’s own child. Set him in the 
midst —an acted parable. “ For such a 
little child is free from pride, and the mad 
desire of glory, and envy, and contentious- 
ness, and all such passions, and having 
many virtues — simplicity, humility, un- 
worldliness — prides itself on none ot them ; 
having a two-fold severity of goodness — to 
have these things, and not to be puffed up 
by them” (Chrysostom). Mark adds that 
He took the child into His arms, with a lov- 
ing embrace. 


3, 4. Kxcept ye be converted (R. V., 
“except ye turn’’?)—from your unhal- 
lowed ambition and self-seeking. Become 
as little children — not childish, but child- 
like, so far as pretense or ambition is con- 
cerned. Shall not enter (R. V., “ shall in 
no wise enter’’).— As though He would 
say: Instead of discussing supremacy in 
My kingdom, it were better that you in- 
quire whether you possess the qualities 
requisite for entering it. Shall humble 
himself as this little child — shall bring 
himself down to the child-level. A child 
does not become humble; he is humble, 
and is unconscious of his humility. Great- 
est in the kingdom, — The humblest is the 
highest. By self-abnegation, not by self- 
exaltation, do we reach elevation in the 
kingdom. 


5. Receive one such little child — re- 
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ferring possibly to little children, but espe- 
cially to the childlike in spirit, to those who 
** become as little children.”” They shall he 
highest, or greatest, in the kingdom who 
humble themselves, and are as indifferent 
to all self-seeking as the child whom He 
held in His arms. In my name — for My 
sake, out of love to Me. Receiveth me, — 
Every child is to be received into spiritual 
tellowship by the church ; and every adult 
with a childlike heart; and in such recep- 
tion for Christ’s sake the Lord himself is re- 
ceived, for the childlike most truly repre- 
sent Christ -- all of which ran counter to 
the competitive and hierarchical ideas 
which the apostles were entertaining. 


6. Whoso shall offend, ete. (R. V., 
‘““whoso shall cause one ot these little ones 
which believe in me to stumble’’) — “‘ causes 
to err in thought or conduct ”’ (Morison) ; 
“language which came forth from His lips 
like a flame of righteous indignation at the 
thought of the wrong inflicted on the weak 
and helpless ’ (Bruce). Itwere better for 
him, etc. (R. V., “it is profitable for him 
that a great mill-stone should be hanged 
about his neck’’).— The “great mill- 
stone,” turned by the donkey, or ass, is 
meant, and the teaching is that this terrible 
mode of death is ‘ better’ tor a man than 
the punishment which will most surely fol- 
low him if he ensnares or seduces from his 
allegiance the humblest of Christ’s follow- 
ers. The mode of capital punishment here 
referred to “ was practiced by the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans.” 


7. Woe unto the world because of 
offenses (‘‘ because of occasions of stum- 
bling ”’). — Says Schaff: “ False disciples, 
causing Christ’s humble disciples to stum- 
ble, laying burdens on the conscience, cause 
sin, and bring woe on the world.” “ The 
scandals [‘‘ offenses ’’] are the hindrances in 
the right way ”’ (Chrysostom). Needs be 
that offenses (R. V., ‘the occasions ”’) 
come, —- There is a moral ‘ needs be ” so 
long as sin exists. Woe to that man, etc. 
— He is responsible, notwithstanding this 
necessity that offenses should come, and 
shall not escape punishment. 


8. If thy hand or thy foot offend thee 
(R. V., ‘“causeth thee to stumble”), — 
Either member may be so used as to cause 
harm to one’s own or another’s soul. The 
“hand ” is the executive organ of the body; 
while the restless, impatient “ foot,” * prone 
to wander,” turns us aside so easily into 
forbidden paths and haunts otf temptation. 
Cut it off — unsparing, sharp dealing. In- 
stantly sever yourself from the temptation, 
though it cost you, as it were, your right 
hand; though you feel,in so doing, that 
you have maimed yourself. Enter into 
life maimed. — The figure is pressed to its 
ultimate significance. No organ of the body, 
no faculty of the mind, is to be suffered to 
tempt the soul from Christ. However dear 
and precious, it must be sacrificed (pre- 
sented as a living sacrifice), mortified 
(caused to die). Such a crippling, however, 


“To Be or 
Not to Be.” 


That is the question that concerns every 
mortal: whether it is better to be half ill, 
nervous, worn out, or to be well, strong, 
cheerful and useful. The latter condition 
will be yours if you take Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, America’s Greatest Blood Medicine,— 
there is nothing equal to it. 
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is not to be literal. Monastic life has its 
records of mutilation — ineffectual, how- 
ever, to quench carnal longings. The 
rgans are to be severed from earthly ob- 
jects in order that we may grasp all the 
more strongly heavenly things. Everlast- 
ing fire. — Says Morison: ** The‘ fire’ re- 
ferred to is, of course, a mere symbol of the 
sum total of certain dreadful realities, pos- 
itive and privative, for which there are no 
adequate representations in the human lan- 
guage.” 


9, Thine eye... pluck it out — the 
covetous or lustful eye, gazing so eagerly 
upon improper objects of desire, *“* as when 
Eve telt’ that the truit of the forbidden tree 
was ‘a desire to the eyes’’’ (Morison). A 
remorseless dealing with every evil inclina- 
tion, With every prurient craving, is evi- 
dently intended by these graphic figures. 
Cast into hell fire (R. V., *‘ the hell of 
fire’) — literally, ‘‘Gehenna of fire; ” 
referring to the Valley of Hinnon, 
the valley south of Jerusalem, which was 
the scene formerly of the idolatrous and 
horrible Ammonite worship, and later the 
place where the refuse of the city was 
thrown, careasses of dead animals, and the 
like; hence a place of “* worms,” and of 
“ fire ’* — oceasionally kindled to burn up 
the debris. To Jewish ears no place could 
have more dreadful associations; therefore 
it became “* a symbol for the retuse place of 
the universe —‘ black Gehenna,’ says Mil- 
ton, ‘ type ot hell’ ” (Morison). 


10. Despise not one of these little ones. 
— Plumptre suggests that the faces of some 
of the disciples may have betrayed, as they 
looked on the child still nestling in Jesus’ 
arras, some touch of half-contemptuous 
wonder, that called for this prompt rebuke. 
The general meaning is, that humble Chris- 
tians, “ poor in knowledge, in grace, or in 
station,” are not to be snubbed. Alford, 
however, refers the whole teaching to “ the 
covenant with intants.”” In heaven their 
angels behold . .. Father. — Whatever 
difficulties we may have in understanding 
the angelic ministry, our Lord here express- 
ly teaches the doctrine oft guardian angels, 
“ entrusted each with a definite and special 
work.” The force of the argument is sub- 
lime: Beware how you look down on these 
childlike believers, because your act will be 
noted by the very angels of the Presence. 


11,12. The Son of man is come to save, 
ete. — This verse is omitted in the Revised 
Version. How think ye ?— In this well- 
known parable, more fully given in Luke 
15:4-6, our Lord individualizes the “ little 
ones,” and emphasizes both the Father’s 
love and His own mission in the concern of 
the good shepherd for the safety of the sin- 
gle straying sheep. One of them be gone 
astray. — A true shepherd feels the loss. 
‘‘He knoweth his own sheep by name.” 
Leave the ninety and nine — either the 
untallen beings in other worlds whcm 
Christ in a certain sense ‘ left,’ to save the 
‘one’ in this lost world; or those who 
think they are not lost [Pharisees, for ex- 
ample] and who cannot be saved as long as 
they think so. The former meaning seems 
more appropriate here, the latter in Luke. 
The general lesson is: The Good Shepherd’s 
care tor those in greatest eed ; so should 
yours be, even if the needy be but the 
smallest fraction of those committed to 
your care ” (Schaff). 


13. If so be that he find it —“ Until 
he find it.’ Rejoiceth more of that sheep 
(R. V., “ rejoiceth over it more”). — Says 
Morison : “ Net that at bottom He prefers 
to recover one rather than retain ninety- 
nine. Very far from it. In the calm depth of 
His soul there is a settled satistaction in the 
possession of ninety-nine, which is ninety- 
nine times deeper than the emotion which is 
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stirred into activity by the recovery of the 
one. But the feeling, though deeper, is not 
so stirred in consciousness. It has none of 
the waves of tumult that play upon the sur- 
face of the mental sea when rejoicing is ex- 
cited. Thus it is that the rejoicing is greater 
over the lost one tound than over the nine- 
ty and nine that were not lost.” Not the 
will of your Father — indeed, the very re- 
verse of His will. As St. Paul states it: 
** He will have all men to be saved ” (1 Tim. 
2:4). Whoever, then, is lost, defeats the 
will of God. 


* Little one”’ cannot refer to all mankind ; 
here, as throughout, it includes children. It 
warrants the belief that children, dying in child- 
hood, are all saved. God's‘ will’ cannot be de- 
feated. The parable shows that it cannot be on 
the ground of their innocence, but because the 
Son of Man came to save them. Asa child is 
trustful, going to the arms opened to receive it, so 
we may well believe that at death that trustfal- 
ness places it in the arms of Jesus, who saves it, 
its infantile trustfulness expanding, under the 
impulse of a higher state of existence, into a liv- 
ing faith, no less real and justifying than that of 
adults (Schaff). 


IV Inferential 


1. Personal ambition in the church rouses 
jealousy as surely as in the world. 


2. Humility is alike indispensable for en- 
trance into the heavenly kingdom and for 
exaltation among its membership. 


3. Jesus Himself is “‘ meek and lowly of 
heart.” He theretore identifies Himself 
with the childlike believer. To receive the 
latter into spiritual tellowship is to receive 
Him. 


4. Conversely, to hurt, or seduce from his 
allegiance, one of these little ones, is to 
wound Christ and to court a fate worse than 
being weighted by the neck and sunk in the 
sea. 


5. Better sacrifice an eye or a limb than 
that these should become occasions for sin 
to those dear to Christ, and thus expose the 
whole body to the pains of eternal fire. 


6. Precious in the sight ot the Good Shep- 
herd is one of these little ones whom He 
has personally rescued; precious in the 
sight ot the Father, too, whose will it is 
that he should not perish and who has ap- 
pointed for him an angelic guardian ; there- 
fore we should take heed lest we underrate 
or despise them. 


V_ Itlastrative 


1. Thathasty word, that word of prideand 
scorn, flung from my lips in casual com- 
pany, produces a momentary depression ; 
and that is all. No,it isnotall. It deep- 
ened that man’s disgust at godliness ; and 
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sharpened the edge of that man’s sarcasm ; 
and it shamed that half-converted one out of 
his penitent misgivings; and it produced an 
influence, slight, but eternal, on the destiny 
ot an immortal soul. Oh! it is a terrible 
power that I have — this power ot influence 
— and it clings to me. I cannot shake it off. 
Itis born with me; it has grown with my 
growth, and strengthened with my strength. 
It speaks, it walks, it moves ; it is powerful 
in every look of my eye, in every word of 
my lips, in every act of my life. 
live to myself (W. M. Punshon). 


2. How tew Christian people there are 


who understand how to tasten the truths of 
God and religion to the souls of men ! Tru- 
man Osborne, one of the evangelists who 
went through this country some years ago, 
had a wonderful art in the right direction. 
He came to my father’s house one day, and 
while we were ali seated in the room hesaid: 
“ Mr. Talmage, are all your children Chris- 
tians ?’’ Father said,‘ Yes, all but De Witt.” 
Then Truman Osborne looked down into 


the fire-place, and began to tell a story of a 
storm that came on the mountains, and ali 
the sheep were in the fold; but there was 
one lamb outside that perished in the storm. 
Had he looked me in the eye I should have 
been angered when he told that story ; but 
he looked into the fire- place, and it was so 
pathetically and beautifully done that I 
never found any peace until I was sure I 
was inside the told where the other sheep 
were (Talmage), 


I cannot. 





President McKinley’s 


Sympathies 


Religious 


1 is an interesting proof of President 

McKinley’s wide religious sympathies 
that learning (from ve editor of the Brook. 
lyn Eagle) ot Dr. Storrs’ illness, he wrote to 
him (May 8) expressing his deep regret and 
saying: “* Your great service has appealed 
strongly tome and endeared you to your 
eountrymen.” Dr. Storrs asked his son-in- 
law, Dr. Coe, to reply to the President’s let- 
ter, he being too teeble to do so, and after 
Dr. Storrs’ death Dr. Coe received the tol- 
lowing : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
W ASHINGTON, June 12, 1900. 

My DEAR Sir: The President has learned 
with much regret of the death of Dr. Storrs, and 
asks that you will be good enough to convey to 
the family his earnest sympathy in their be- 
reavement. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) GEORGE B, CoRTELYOU, 
Secretary to the President. 

Such expressions of regard, says the 
Eagle, trom the President of the United 
States for a clergyman who held no public 
position and wh» had never met the Presi- 
dent, greatly gratified Dr. Storrs and are 
tenderly cherished by his family. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $3 


This is a companion volume to “ China in 
Transformation,” by the same author, al- 
ready recognized as the most important 
work on China published for many years. 
Coming at a time when the whole world is 
fixing its anxious gaze on China, the book 
is certain to attract wide and most favor- 
able attention. In 1898-99 the author made 
a journey ot seven thousand miles, cover- 
ing seven months, from European Russia 
to the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way at Lake Baikal, and thence by the 
Gobé Desert, in Eastern Magnolia, to Pe- 
king. The trip was accomplished by means 
ot rail and tarantass, camel, camel-cart and 
mule-litter, native Chinese boat and saddle 
pony, mule and sedan-chair. The variety 
in the modes of travel was equaled by the 
diversity of races encountered on the way 
— European Russians and Siberians, Buri- 
ats and Mongols, Manchus and the Chinese 
of North and Southwest China, the interest- 
ing aboriginal tribes of Yunnan and 
Kweichau, and, finally, the Tongkinese 
under French rule, It is a profoundly in- 
teresting and instructive volume. 

ou Presidents, and How We Make Them, By 


. McClure, LL. D. Illustrated. Harper & Broth- 
a: ciao York. Price, $2. 


This is a great book on a great subject by 
agreat man. Perhapsno one living was so 
well qualified to write such a volume as 
Col. McClure. A life-long newspaper man 
of unusual ability and success, a student of 
the subject during a long life, and a poten- 
tial factor in much of it, the writer was es- 
pecially equipped for his work. Colonel 
McClure has been in touch with every na- 
tional convention for the past fifty years, 
and has had a personal acquaintance with 
nearly all the Presidential candidates dur- 
ing that period. His book contains much 
new and intensely interesting matter con- 
cerning the inside workings of the various 
campaigns, political incidents, quarrels, 
etc., together with the record of every bal- 
lot taken in every convention. This vol- 
ume will long remain an authority upon 
the subjects treated. Any one who desires 
to become acquainted with these great 
epochs and great men in our history will 
need to turn to this book. 

The Complete Pooticnl Works of ot Walter 


Scott. Cambridge Edition. Edited Horace E. 
Scudder. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Price, $2. 


This is an ideal edition of Scott’s poems. 
There is a fine portrait of Sir Walter, with a 
discriminative biographical sketch. The 
poems are arranged with as close an ap- 
proach to strict chronological order as was 
possible. The editor has prefaced each 
poem, or group of poems, with notes de- 
scribing the origin or circumstance of com- 
position, and in these notes has included 
Scott’s own introductions and such refer- 
ences as occur in Lockhart, in Scott’s ‘* Let- 
ters,’”’ and in his “ Journal.”’ The publish- 
ers have done the gepveral public a substan- 
tial favorin bringing out their Cambridge 
Edition of the poets. 

Lite Triumphant. 
and Destiny of Man. Assistant 
Editor of the Columbian Ra Ry With an [ntro- 


duction by Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., of New 
York. Iustrated. A.J. Holman & Co. : Philadelphia. 


The introduction to this stout volume of 
500 pages,as might be expected, is fully 
characteristic of its author, and really the 
best part of the book. There are on several 
pages many gems like this: ‘‘ What we call 
skepticism is often only another name for 
the pain that is caused a small mind by try- 
ing to contain a truth that is too big for it.’’ 
In reterring to “ doubting Thomas,” Dr. 
Parkhurst says: ‘* Our Lord did not accom- 
modate the fact to Thomas, but accommo- 
dated Thomas to the fact — made Thomas 


A 5p FA of oe Nature, Origin, 
E. Read, 
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large enough so that he could hold the fact 
without its paining him.” The book itself 
shows that the author has, read widely and 
thought deeply on the great subjects which 
he considers, and he makes some very 
strong and forceful arguments for the fun- 
damental truths of the New Testament. 
The pertinency of the illustrations we do 
not quite comprehend, as, for instance, the 
Taj Mahal Mausoleum at Agra, India, the 
new Old South Church, Boston, and the 
Madonna and Child. Beautiful as are these 
illustrations in themselves, one may well 
ask why they and similar ones were se- 
lected tor these pages. 


Familiar Fish: Their Habits and Capture. A 
Practical Book on Fresh-water Game Fish. By Eu- 


ne McCarthy. With an Introduction by Dr. vid 
sito Jordan. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. Price, 
1,50. 


Here at last is a scientific and yet thor- 
oughly sensible and practical volume on 
fishing. It is fully and critically illus- 
trated, and any person who desires to make 
rapid progress in the art of angling, and 
especially in the knowledge of the haunts 
and habits of fish, will find this handbook 
of very great value. 

Oliver Cromwell: And the Rule of the Puritans in 


England. By Charies Firth,M. A. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York. Price, $1.50. 


This reliable publishing house does well 
to bring out at this time the promised biog- 
raphy of Cromwell in the series of ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.” Cromwell was so really 
great and so weak, so religious and so pro- 
fane, so mild and so brutal, withal so 
many-sided, doing so many evil as well as 
so many good things, and he was so potent 
a factor in history, that the people will 
never cease to study him, to admire and to 


condemn. This volume will, therefore, 
have a wide reading. 
Tye Livia Age. Volume 224. Being Seventh Series, 


Vol. 6. January, February, March, 1900. The Livi 
Co. : Boston. a ~ 


This bound volume of 850 pages is a libra- 
ry in itself, containing very much of the 
best that has appeared in foreign reviews 
for the time specified. It is impossible to 
speak in overpraise of the value ot these 
bound volumes. 


The Cobra’s Den, And Other Stories of Missionar 
Work among the Telugus of India. By Rev. Jaco 
Chamberlain, M. D., D. D., Forty Years a aren 
of the Reformed Church in America at Wetoones 
India. Fleming H. Revell Co. : Chicago. Puice, 


Dr. Chamberlain needs no anew 
to our readers. His great work among the 
Telugus is known to all men. His recent 
volume on “ In the Tiger Jungle, and Other 
Stories of Missionary Work among the 
Telugus,” was read with thrilling interest 
by a multitude who will give this new vol- 
ume a most hearty welcome. 


David and His Friends. A Series of Revival Ser- 
mons. By Louis Albert Banks, D. D., r First 
M. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. : New York and London. Price, $1.50. 


This is the fifth volume of the series of 
revival sermons by Dr. Louis Albert Banks. 
It is a companion to the preceding volumes, 
“ Christ and His Friends,” “ The Fisher- 
man and His Friends,” *“ Paul and His 
Friends,” and “ John and His Friends.” 
Revival literature has seldom if ever re- 
ceived so large a contribution from one 
man. This volume contains thirty-one ser- 
mons which were preached in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, during January, 1900, in a series of 
evangelistic meetings. The original and 
practical character ot these discourses is seen 
even in the titles. Here are some of them : 
“ The Beauty of Youth;” “ A Certain Pre- 
scription for Happiness ;” ‘‘ The Chaff in 
the Wind ;” “ The Armor Bearers ;” “ The 
King of Glory ;” “ God in Storm and ape 
bow;” “The Volcano in the Heart; 
“God’s Cover for Sin;” “ The venon dt 
Stones to Victory ;” ‘The Equipment of 
Love;” “‘The Divine Use of Shame;” 
“ The Glory of Manhood ;” “* Lighting Our 
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Candles at Heaven’s Torch; ” ‘“* Lean Souls 
in the Midst ot Fatness;” “ The Tragedy 


of a Useless Lite ; ” ‘‘ The Mischief Make,’s 
Doom ;”’ “‘ The Harps on the Willows ;” 
“The King’s Ferryboats ;” “ Saul’s Night 
with the Witch of Endor;” ‘ Impaied on 
One’s Own Sword.” 


Wew Testament Studies in Missions. By oe 


Beach. Student Volunteer Movement for Foreig 
New York. Price, 15 cents. 


This little paper-covered volume by the 
educational secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions js 
divided into two parts — “‘ Missions in the 
Light of the Gospels,” and “St. Paul and the 
Gentile World.”’ Each page ot the “ Studies ” 
has a blank page opposite to be used tor 
manuscript notes. 


idleness 


The Judge’s Cave: A Romance of the New Haven 
Colony in the days of the Regicides. By Margaret 
Sidney. Lothrop Publishing Company: Boston, 
Price, $1.50. 


No better background for a historical 
romance could be found than the dramatic 
story of the hunted Judges of King Charles 
the First. Margaret Sidney was brought 
up in New Haven, steeped in its history, 
its traditions, and its legends, and as ta- 
miliar with its local color as she is with that 
of historic old Concord, her present home. 
“The Judge’s Cave” was long a landmark 
and relic of colonial days, and the interest 
that centered in it has never tound better 
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expression or more satisfactory treatment 
than in this story —the work of a tried hand 
in a tempting field. 

The Prophets of Israel. By Herbert L. Willett, 


Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: Chicago. Price, 35 
cents. 


This is one of the excellent series of the 
‘“ Bethany Christian Endeavor Reading 
Courses.’’ The volume will help the reader 
to an intelligent acquaintance with the 
Prophets. 

Life and Teachings of Jesus. By Herbert L. 


sife 
Willett, Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: Chicago. 
Price, 35 cents, 


This is another of the series of ‘‘ Bethany 
Christian Endeavor Reading Courses.” It 
covers the “* Life and Teachings of Jesus.” 
We heartily commend this and other vol- 
umes of this series. 


John Pleoughman’s Pictures; or, Plain Advice 
for Plain People. By C. H. Spurgeon. Fleming H. 
Revell Co.: Chicago, Price, 35 cents. 


The Revell Company renders a substan- 
tial service to the Christian public by re- 
publishing this companion volume to“ John 
Ploughman’s Talk.” 

Histerical Nuggets: Selections from Macaulay, 


Stanley, Froude, Fiske, Armstrong and Emerson, 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert: New York. Price, 45 cents. 


The booklet is full of interest and worth. 
The six writers from whom it gives selec- 
tions fulfil the remark of the editor, that 
the little volume is “ not only a stimulus to 
the reading of history, but also a helpful 
guide to reading with discrimination, “as 
well as a delightful series of papers on this 
popular branch of literature.” __ 





Magazines 





— Strong and varied is the July-Au- 
gust number of the Methodist Review. Pres- 
ident Raymond ot Middletown writes lu- 
minously upon “Christian Ethics.” ‘ The 
Growth of Americanism through the Cent- 
uries,” by Rev. W. E. McLennan, Ph. D., 
of Chicago, is a thoughtful article. Dr. 
C. W. Barnes presents a critical and faith- 
making paper on “ The Faith of Tennyson.” 
Rev. E. J. Helms has a suggestive contri- 
bution on “John Wesley’s Work Revived 
in England.” The editorial departments 
are comprehensive and pertinent. Many 
will be gratified to find the editor’s fine 
tribute to the late Bishop Newman. (Eaton 
& Mains: New York.) 


—— Worthy ofa frame is the frontispiece 
ot the July Magazine of Art —a photogra- 
vure ot “ The Plough Boy,” from the paint- 
ing by H. H. La Thangue. Among the 
special attractions this month is a full-page 
plate, in color, of J. MacWhirter’s “* Beech 
Tree— Autumn.” The Royal Academy 
and the New Gallery receive critical atten- 
tion, each being amply and beautifully il- 
lustrated. M.H.Spielmann presents an 
interesting essay upon “‘ The Portraits of 
Geoffrey Chaucer.”’ There are three “ In 
Memoriam ” papers— upon Alexander Fal- 
guiére, Aivazowski, and Munkacsy — each 
embellished with illustrations trom the 
artist’s work. (Cassell & Co., Limited :7 
and 9 West 18th St., New York.) 


—— The July issue of the Photo Era, with 
its attractive pictures and interesting arti- 
cles, is sure to arouse new interest in pho- 
tography. The frontispiece, entitled ‘“ The 
Dancing Lesson,” is an exquisite bit of color 
composition in an old colonial setting, by 
Rudolph Eickmeyer, Jr. The leading pict- 
ures at the recent exhibition held at the 
Boston Art Club are reproduced in beauti- 
tul half-tones for this number ot Photo Era, 
Chester F. Stiles writes upon “ Summer 
Work at the Seashore ;” Nellie M. C. Knap- 
pen on “ Piazza Portraiture ;” Rev. Frank 
S. Dobbins on ‘“ Telephotography;” T. 
George Hyslop, * What is Legitimate in 
Artistic Photography?” and E. P. Wells 
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describes ‘‘ A Camera Trip to the Old Do- 
minion.” (Photo Era Publishing Co.: 
Dewey Square, Boston.) 


— A fine portrait of Edwin Markham is 
given as afrontispiece in Current Literature 
for July, in connection with a sketch ot his 
life and selections from his poems. Her- 
bert Spencer has a place on the cover. The 
special Educational Discussions compiled 
for this number render it very interesting. 
By reading this eclectic magazine one can 
keep tairly well abreast of the current 
thought of the day. (Current "Literature 
Publishing Co. : 55 Liberty St., New York.) 


—— In the June Land of Sunshine we are 
pleasantly introduced to “ Our Smallest 
Friends, the Hummers,” by Elizabeth and 
Joseph Grinnell. “ The White Indian” is 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, of Zuni fame. 
‘** A Day in the Cliff Dwellings’ is a most 
interesting experience, fully illustrated 
from photographs. Mr. Lummis, the ed- 
itor, succeeds in making a wonderfully at- 
tractive magazine. (Land of Sunshine 
Publishing Co. : Los Angeles, Cal.) 


—A perusal of “Chronicle and Com- 
ment” in the July Bookman easily puts 
one in touch with current happenings in 
the litexary world, the many portraits of 
authors lending special interest. The list 
of contributions is varied and attractive: 
“Literary Pictures of the Year,’ “ Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne,” “Great Newspa- 
pers of Continental Europe,” “ Survivals 
in American Educated Speech,” “‘ James 
Lyne’s Survey,” ‘“ Unleavened Bread”’ 
(review by Harry Thurston Peck). 
“Stringtown on the Pike” is continued. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York.) 


— The July Quiver has a portrait of 
Rev. F. B. Meyer on the cover. Generous 
space is devoted to the Christian Endeavor 
World’s Convention, in London, which is 
protusely illustrated. There are several 
short stories this month, with new chapters 
in the serials, making a good hot weather 
number. “ Jack Ashore,” by a Harbor 
Chaplain, will interest all friends of the 
sailor. “ Native-Built Churches” is of cu- 
rious interest, with curious illustrations. 
(Cassell & Company, Limited: New York.) 


— In the July Critic Christian Brinton’s 
papers upon “Queen Victoria as an 
Etcher” are concluded. The frontispiece 
this month is a portrait of Queen Victoria 
by herself, from an original unpublished 
etching. ‘ College Literature and Journal- 
ism” is treated by Cleveland Frederick 
Bacon. Regina Armstrong, in “ Repre- 
sentative American Women Illustrators,”’ 
discusses the work of Alice Barber 
Stephens, Charlotte Harding, Mrs. Eugene 
Taylor Barry, and Fanny Young Cory. 
Frederick M. Smith writes admiringly of 
“*Thoreau.”’ “Some Unpublished Letters” 
by R. D. Blackmore will be read with avid- 
ity. (The Critic Company : New Rochelle, 
N. Y.) 


— As usual, St. Nicholas for July 
charms and instructs. “‘Some Great Sea 
Fights,” by Jessie Peabody Frothingham, 
is the leading and special article this month, 


finely illustrated. ‘* A Mouse with Wings” 
is a pretty fairy tale by M. Bowley. “ Porto 
Rico’s First ‘Fourth’” is described by 
Frederick A. Ober. Charles M. McCarteney 
tells the story of “* Towser: A Sailor’s Pet.”’ 
There are new chapters in the two serials — 
“Pretty Polly Perkins” and “The Junior 
Cup ”’ — with stories, verses, pictures, and 
the regular departments. (Century Co.: 
New York.) 

— Cassell’s Magazine for July has pro- 
vided midsummer reading for its subscrib- 
ers in the shape of seven complete stories. 
The leading illustrated article is upon “ Her 
Majesty’s Ambassadors.”’ Other illustrated 
papers include: ‘‘ The Central London Rail- 
way,” “A French Court of Justice,” “ Pris- 
oners of War,” “‘ The Season’s Débutantes,’’ 
“Our Vital Points.” (Cassell & Company, 
Limited : New York.) 


—— The leading placein the July Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine is given to a finely illus- 
trated article upon “ The Passion Play of 
Oberammergau,’ by Rev. Thomas I. Gas- 
son, who for several years was a resident 
of the Austrian Alps. ‘“ Business as a Vo- 
cation” is discussed by T. B. Fitzpatrick. 
There is a symposium on the topic, ‘* Which 
has the Greater Influence on Public Life, 
the Self-made Man or the College Man?”’ 
Rev. John Talbot Smith has an illustrated 
paper upon “The Military Academy at 
West Point.’”’ There are, besides, stories 
and poems, and much that will especially 
interest the Catholic reader. (Donahoe’s 
Magazine Compauy: Cor. Washington and 
Boylston Sts., Boston.) 


— The Coming Age tor July has several 
interesting contributions. There is a fine 
editorial sketch ot Rev- James Henry Wig- 
gin, and a ‘Personal Reminiscence of 
William Warren,” by Mr. Wiggin. ‘ The 
Teaching Functions of the Stage from a 
Clergyman’s Standpoint,” by George Wolfe 
Shinn, D. D., will attract general attention. 
Rev. R. E. Bisbee has a thoughtful paper, 
“Professor Parsons on Municipal Prob- 
lems.’”’ (Coming Age Co.: Copley Square, 
Boston.) 


— The Biblical World for July is espe- 
cially pertinent and valuable in its edito- 
rial pages. The two most important con- 
tributions are: ‘The Jewish Synagogue 
and the Relation of Jesus to It,” by Prof. 
E. K. Mitchell, and * Kxploration and Dis- 
covery: The American School in Jerusa- 
lem,” by Prof. J. Henry Thayer. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press: Chicago.) 


— The American Journal of Sociology 
tor July contains several valuable contri- 
butions, notably, ‘‘ Qne Aspect of Vice,” by 
Ernest Carroll Moore ;” ‘* The Scope of So- 
ciology (IV),” by Albion W. Small ; “* Pub- 
lic Outdoor Relief,’”’ by Charles A. Ellwood ; 
and “* The Quincey Method,” by Francis W. 
Parker. (University of Chicago Press: 
Chicago. ) 





For Nervous Women 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.©., says : 
* It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among 
the best of nerve tonics for nervous females.”’ 
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‘‘PROHIBITION IN MAINE BY 
INJUNCTION ” 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY. 


| te its issue of June 13 Z1on’s HERALD 

quoted without comment the follow- 
ing from the Boston Transcript : ‘‘ Now 
Maine is going to try prohibition by in- 
junction. The creation of a public sen- 
timent against saloons would be quite as 
effective.’’ 

This item contains a sneer at an attempt 
to use against a gigantic evil a law already 
enacted, an insinuation that no attempt is 
being made in Maine to create a public 
sentiment against saloons, together with 
the added inference that to secure the en- 
forcement of law is not to create public 
sentiment against crime. 

Now, first, who is seeking prohibition in 
Maine by injunction? For the past year 
the writer, as secretary of the Christian 
Civic League of Maine, has devoted his 
entire time to the creation of a sentiment 
against saloons in Maine. He has spoken 
against lawlessness in general, and sa- 
loon lawlessness in particular, from Ber- 
wick and York to Eastport and Calais, 
trom Portland, Ellsworth and Bar Harbor 
to Phillips, Solon and New Sweden, in 
every county of the State, often three 
times on Sunday, and frequently from 
three to five times on week days. With 
pen and voice he has continuously sought 
to do this very thing suggested by the 
Transcript. 

The writer also believes that the en- 
forcement of law contributes towards the 
creation of sentiment against lawless- 
ness, and that the non-enforcement of 
law creates sentiment against law. He 
believes it to be the duty of the citizen to 
invoke law against known crime, the 
crime of the saloon as well as murder, 
theft and kindred crimes. That for the 
citizen not to do this to the extent 
of his ability and knowledge is to con- 
done crime, to consent to crime. To 
see murder and not inform against 
the murderer is to be a participant 
with the criminal; to see the violation 
of any criminal law and not inform 
against the offender, is to be a participant 
with the criminal. The people are the 
rulers, the laws are their laws, enacted for 
their good, their protection. Not to in- 
voke law against known crime is for the 
people to encourage crime, is for the peo- 
ple to misrule, is for the people to destroy 
their own laws and to inaugurate anar- 
chy. , 

In studying the liquor laws of Maine 
the writer found the following: ‘‘ The 
supreme court shall have jurisdiction in 
equity, upon information filed by the 
county attorney or upon petition of not 
less than twenty legal voters of such town 
or city, setting forth any facts contained 
herein, to restrain, enjoin or abate the 
same, and an injunction for such purpose 
may be issued by said court or any justice 
thereof.’’ 

This law had not been tested. Its in- 
tent is not to fine or imprison, but to re- 
strain, enjoin or abate the person, the 
place. After consultation with eminent 
counsel the writer secured from this coun- 
se] a petition, and having evidence against 
a certain saloon, circulated the petition 
and presented it to a justice of the supreme 
eourt. In the light of these facts is the 
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Writer justified in ‘“‘ trying to prohibit in 
Maine by injunction ?.” 

But what of this critic, the Boston 
Transcript ? It has a circulation in 
Maine. Is it seeking through its columns 
to create ‘‘ a public sentiment against sa- 
loons that would be quite as effective as an 
attempt to prohibit by injunction?’’ The 
writer is unacquainted with the general 
tone of the 7'ranscript. But a copy of that 
paper dated June 28, 1900, is before him. 
He finds in its editorial columns no item 
calculated to create sentiment against the 
saloon, while on page 10 in the upper 
right-hand columu he finds an advertise- 
ment of the ‘‘ Best Whiskey in America.”’ 
This copy of the 7J'ranscript was pur- 
chased at a news-stand in Maine, and is 
the 7'ranscript’s contribution in that issue 
to the creation of the ‘‘ quite as effective” 
sentiment against saloonsin Maine. The 
Transcript for pay lends the aid of its ad- 
vertising columns to those who seek to 
force the saloon upon Maine. In that 
sense it becomes a partner with the saloon 
for profit. Thisis the chief difficulty in 
creating a sentiment against saloons — too 
many, like the 7’ranscript, are in partner- 
ship with it for profit. If the Transcript 
honestly believes in the creation of a sen- 
timent against the saloon, let it practice 
what it preaches, and helpcreate such a 
sentiment. Were the press of Maine and 
New England as devoted to the basal 
principles of our government as it is to 
party, as anxious to create a sentiment 
against lawlessness and crime as it is 
anxious for profit, the effective sentiment 
against saloons would speedily be created, 
and the enacted laws would be enforced. 


Waterville, Me. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1904 
REV. 0. 8S. BAKETEL, D. D. 


“6 HERE shall the next Conference 

be held ?”’ is familiar to all 
Methodist preachers. Frequently much 
interest 1s aroused as two or three places 
are put in nomination. Now and then no 
invitation comes, and it is referred to the 
presiding elders as a vommittee. 

A question that will soon loom up, and 
even now is in sight, is: ‘‘ Where shall the 
next General Conference be held?’’ The 
matter is in the hands of the Book Com- 
mittee, and by them will be decided in 
due time. 

Who wants it? Let him rise up and 
say so. What places are waiting to ex- 
tend an invitation? We do not know ; 
but we have an opinion where it could be 
well cared for, and where we believe it 
ought to be held. As a New Englander, 
we put in nomination 


BOSTON. 


Why? If the “ time limit’ has any- 
thing to do with it, then it should come, 
for it will then be fifty-two years since it 
was held here. It was in 1852. In 1888 it 
met in New York. Boston is the most 
easterly point that has the facilities for the 
entertainment of such a body for sucha 
length of time. 

If, as ‘‘ Stylus’’ suggests, it be held in 
a church, here is the People’s Temple that 
can seat on the floor the more than seven 
hundred delegates, and have room left for 
many Visitors, beside leaving a large gal- 
lery free to the public. Ample committee 
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rooms could be found not far away. Hote} 
accommodations are as good in Boston as 
in any city of its size, and fully equal to 
the demands of such an occasion, No 
doubt satisfactory arrangements could jje 
made for the entertainment of this gres; 
body. 

No city in the Union has more of his- 
toric interest to show to its guests than 
Boston. We are easily carried back to the 
Revolutionary period and the struggles of 
the colonies. The ‘‘ Boston Tea Party ”’ ix 
called tomind. Here is Bunker Hill, the 
Washington Elm, the Old South Church, 
the North Chureh, Copp’s Hill burying- 
ground, the homes of Longfellow and 
Holmes. Not far away are Lexington and 
Concord. In the suburbs is old Plymouth, 
where the Pilgrims came in 1620. Up the 
north shore a little way in Newburyport 
is the church under whose pulpit lies the 
remains of the eloquent and mighty 
Whitefield. Near by, at Haverhill, is the 
birthplace of Whittier, and at Amesbury 
the home where he died. A little further 
away is historic old Portsmouth, while a 
few hours’ ride will take the tourist to the 
White Mountains, the Switzerland of 
America. Here is enough for a month if 
there were no General Conference, 

No section of the country needs the pres- 
ence of this body more than this eastern 
portion. In coming east Methodism is 
not so strong, after crossing the Hudson, 
as we find it after going over that historic 
river toward the west. It has had to work 
amid a different environment, and push 
its way to victory against other influences 
than those which we confronted in the 
newer sections of the land. While we 
cannot show all the evidences of wealth 
in the costly church edifices, we have 








INTENDED FOR OTHERS 
Difficult to Believe Advice Applies 
to Us 


“While reading the morning paper at 
breaktast, I frequently read over the adver- 
tisements of Postum Food Coffee and final- 
ly began to wonder if it-was a fact that my 
daily headache and dyspepsia were due to 
coffee drinking. 

“*Tt never occurred to me that the warn- 
ing fitted my case. 

“*I had been on the diet cure tor more 
than ten years, having tried a strictly meat 
diet, also a strictly vegetable diet, and at 
other times left off breakfast tor a time and 
again lett off dinner, but all these efforts 
were tutile in ridding me ot the steady half- 
sick condition under which I labored. 

I had never once thought of over-hauling 
“dear old coffee,’ but when it finally oc- 
curred to me to make the trial and take up 
Postum, ° immediately discovered where 
the difficulty all these years came from. I 
now eat anything tor breakfast, as much as 
I desire, doing justice to a good meal, and 
the same at lunch and dinner, with never a 
headache or other disagreeable symptom. 
My only “crankiness” now is to know 
that [have Postum served as it should be 
made, that is properly boiled. Thereisa 
vast difference between poorly made Post- 
um and good. 

“ CSE. Hasty,of Alameda, Calif. insists 
that he owes his lite to me because I intro- 
duced him to Postum. I have a number of 
friends who have been finally cured ot 
stomach and bowel trouble by the use of 
Postum Food Coffee in place of regular cof- 
fee. 

“ Please do not use my name,” 

D. J. H., 1223 Bremen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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grown in our influence as a denomination, 

and the presence of this greatest legisla- 
tive body of the world would give an im- 
petus to the work of God and be a mighty 
inspiration to the Methodist Episcopal 
«burch in New England. 

No section can show more genuine hos- 
pitality than this. If any one doubts it, 
we can only say, ‘‘ Come and see.’”? Why 
not have for an outlook during the quad- 


rennium, 
‘* Boston, 1904?” 





HOW SOME OF OUR MISSION- 
ARIES ESCAPED 


Miranda Croucher Tells the Thrill- 
ing Story 


HE following letter was received in 
Boston, July 18 : — 


Tien-Tsin, June 7, 1900. 


Of course your hearts have all been stirred 
by the reports which the papers have given 
in the last few days. When I was in Pekin, 
May 31, I never expected to be alive to 
write another letter to any one; but God 
has spared us thus tar — how much longer 
I do not know. 

We had four days of busy Conference 
work full ot every kind ot rumor and truth. 
The Christians from every mission were 
flocking in great numbers with most dread- 
tul tales of murder otf men, women and 
children. There were large numbers of 
refugees in the A. B. C. F. M. compound. 

The tales are terrible ; Icould not tell you 
halt. There we were, all filled with horror 
by the news that two men, Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Norman of the English Mission, 
were assaulted by Boxers. The authorities 
would not protect ; they were turned out of 
the yamen, and were in flight to a temple. 
Robinson was cut down, while Norman was 
taken for ransom. He has since been 
killed. 

A party of thirty Belgian_engineers and 
tamilies on the new railroad below Puo 
Ting Fu lett there with an escort of soldiers, 
who deserted them, and they literally 
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fought their way through to Tien Tsin. 
Three died on the way, or rather were 
killed. A party of Cossacks went out to 
avenge them and the leader was disembow- 
eled. The Ameiican Presbyterians and 
A. B.C. F. M. ladies and one man areshut up 
in Pao Ting Fu. We have not heard from 
them for forty-eight hours, and fear the 
worst. If Chinese soldiers do not protect 
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MISS MIRANDA CROUCHER 


them, there is no hope for any ot us. There 
is no trust to be putin any of the soldiers; 
they say that if the Boxers don’t kill us, 
they will. 

On Monday last a party of us — three 
women and six men — left Pekin for Tien 
Tsin. We arrived at the station only to 
hear that the bridge was down, thirty miles 
away, and that one engine had gone out 
with an inspector to look at things. We 
wired him and he sent the engine back. A 
train was made up, and we went on, not 
knowing whether we could get through or 
not. Wefound out afterwards that no en- 
gineer would take us, but that we went 
through without authority with only a fire- 
man. Our men were heavily loaded with 
three Mausers, pistols and other firearms, 
and as we approached the disturbed place 
they hung out of the windows with arms 
cocked and ready for use, while we ladies 
kept still and out of sight. They did this 
as’ we passed three stations. The stations 
had been burned, and an attempt made to 
burn the bridge. 

We got into Tien Tsin alive, but found 
every one terribly anxious about us, with 
wires going back and forth. Since then two 
more stations have been burned by Boxers, 
and no trains have gone through to Pekin. 
The rest ot our party are now cut off there. 
The girls’ school, with 126 girls in it, can- 
not be closed. Dr. Terry is there, too. Mr. 
King and Dr. George Lowry, whose fam- 
ilies are in Tsun Hua for the summer, are 
also cut off from here and cannot go to 
bring their families from there, as the con- 
sul has ordered. Dr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Hayner have gone up to get them all away. 

There are twenty-four gunboats at Taku, 
and about five hundred sailors of various 
nationalities in Tien Tsin. The U.S. A. 
men are stationed near us, and oh, it does 
seem so good to have them there! 

Our preparations for another flight are all 
made. Ata bugle blast we are to cross the 
street to another.compound, and thence 
through private gates and grounds to Vic- 
toria Road and Gordon Hall. I sleepin my 
clothes every night, and until last night did 
not sleep atall, but Icould not keep awake. 





Oh, it is very terrible! 
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It the Chinese soldiers go against us we 
are done for,and they do hate us ail. It 
isn’t an anti-missionary movement; it 
is anti-foreign. English, French, Belgian 
and Russian have all been killed. Wehear 
that 10,000 men are at Manila ready to come. 
I wish they would hurry up. The Canton- 
ese are all frightened, for they are as much 
foreigners as we are, and will come in tor 
slaughter, too. One hears a dreadtul rumor 
one moment and then it is contradicted, till 
we don’t know what to look for from one 
moment to another. The foreigners are 
aching for a fight, for, if there is not one, the 
thing will be smoothed over till all the 
troops are sent away, and then there will be 
another reign of terror. 

Pray tor us that our faith fail not! It is 
wonderful to see the taith of the native 
Christians. 

MIRANDA CROUCHER. 





‘THE DEATH OF CHRIST” 
REV. B. P. WHITE. 


HE reading of Professor Sheldon’s 
article on “The Death of Christ” has 
been with deep interest. In addition to the 
current general interest in the theme, the 
writer has a student’s regard for all an hon- 
ored former instructor writes. And besides 
this, in our St. Louis Preachers’ Meeting, 
this theme, and others allied to it, have of 
late been receiving vigorous treatment. 

It would seem that immediately after the 
opening sentences Dr. Sheldon approaches 
the question from a standpoint not thought 
ot in much of the current discussion. That 
is to say, a necessity for Christ’s death 
which precludes the possibility of any 
other means had this not been determined 
upon, is not at all the necessity that many 
insist upon. Rather this, the present plan 
“having once been entered upon,” has in 
it, as a necessary factor, the death of Christ. 
The expression “‘ optional element of spec- 
ulative dogmatics’’ may indeed apply to 
the question that Professor Sheldon dis- 
cusses, but not to the plan that has been en- 
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tered upon and made a subject of revelation 
in the Word. 

It would further seem that in his opening 
paragraph Professor Sheldon has fairly de- 
fined the necessity that the so-called conserv- 
ative holds as distinguished from the moral 
influencetheory. Nota strong statement of 
it, indeed, nor would some allow the word 
“relative;”? and yet a statement equally 
removed from the theory that denies the 
atoning factor in His death, and likewise 
from that which denies that any other plan 
could have been originally adopted. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





TEXT OF THE REPORTS ON 
AMUSEMENTS 


REV. A. H. HERRICK. 


Mr. Epitror: It will be a gratification 
to some if you will kindly publish, for the 
information of many who do not otherwise 
have it at their command, the exact text of 
the reports presented in the recent General 
Conference by the commitee on the State of 
the Church, on the subject of popular 
amusements. It will be noticed that while 
the minority report, which the Conference 
accepted in place of that of the majority, 
simply recommended that no legislation on 
the subject be enacted, thus leaving the 
Discipline as it was, the majority report 
was also a deliverance strongly adverse to 
the amusements in question. The text of 
the two reports is as follows :— 


MINORITY REPORT 


Resolved, That we have carefully considered 
memorials for, and protests against, legislation 
pertaining to {248 of the Discipline, and recom- 
mend that no action be taken at this time. 


MAJORITY REPORT 


Our church has from the beginning of its his- 
tory insisted that ‘‘ dancing, playing at games 
of chance, attending theatres, horse-races, cir- 
cuses, daricing parties, or patronizing dancing 
schools,” and other amusements which cannot 
be used in the name of the Lord Jesus, are per- 
ilous to the spiritual life and infiuence of the 
members of our church, and enervating to the 
spiritual power of the church in the great work 
of saving souls. The tendency in social circles 
toward worldly and dangerous amusements 
was never stronger than it is at the present 
time, and, therefore, we deem it wise to reaffirm 
our historic attitude upon this subject, and urge 
our people to abstain from, and bear their un- 
wavering testimony against, all amusements 
and diversions which endanger Christian life 
and depress the spiritual power of the church. 
This advice must not be interpreted as the waiv- 
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ing of the church’s right to call to account any 
one who continues to indulge in those diver- 
sions which cannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S AMUSEMENTS 
[From the N. Y. Evangelist.)} 


HE Methodists have long. been 
troubled by their rules against amuse- 
ments. Many of their members openly 
disregard these prohibitions, and church of- 
ficers usually either ignore violation of the 
rules or attempt but apathetic enforcement. 
At the late General Conference a consider- 
able sentiment was massed for the aboli- 
tion of these rules, but the fear of a too 
complete break with the past finally led to 
their retention. 

The amusement question may ultimately 
cease to have a place in church legislation, 
but it must forever claim the consideration 
ot the individual conscience. And if, in 
these matters, a man follows slavishly the 
thought of others, whether church, news- 
paper or community, abrogating his right 
of personal judgment, he forfeits his indi- 
viduality and vaporizes his manhood into 
the common cloud of conformity. The 
question of right and wrong in amuse- 
ments demands conscientious and individ- 
ual solution ; and whoso settles it well has 
added to character a structure-stone which 
no ordinary jar can displace. 

As soon as one admits the necessity of 
diversion he wakens to the tact that diver- 
sion, like all good and necessary things, 
costs. It takes both time and money to see 
a play, hit a golf ball, or float a fly across a 
trout-blessed pool. And the time and 
money thus expended by the Christian 
must carry with them the benediction of a 
conscience easy with the persuasion that 
God’s will has been done and the real in- 
terests of lite conserved. 

The chiet danger in pleasure lies in the 
tendency to excess. To this the strong 
brother is not liable, but the weak one must 
haveacare. To sing is good. To sing al- 
ways is insanity. A sail is invigorating 
and a chop nutritious, but to make a lite of 
yachts and dinners is to clash with the 
universe and end inaheap. Even in the 
exhilarating exercise of oral prayer one 
may dissipate. 

The Christian life is nothing if not ration- 
al. It is opposed to everything that is ab- 
normal. It covets symmetry and will 
either attend or shun a religious meeting in 
order to get it. Spiritual graces are espe- 
cially at home ina healthy body. A rosy 
cheek is better than penance. Two dollars 
for a horse-back ride is often a direct con- 
tribution to missions. A look trom a 
mountain-top may beget a revival. Rigid 
asceticism has anzemia as its chief result- 
ant— never the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of heaven. Man lives by two things, bread 
and truth, and each must be taken in its 
proper proportion. 

Jesus, ‘the glad child of the universe,” 
prayed to God and ate with publicans and 
sinners. With the abandon of true simple- 
heartedness He entered into the joys and 
social customs of the unchurched human- 
ity of His day, and paid His very lite for 
the privilege. He never did wrong, but He 
often did what other people thought was 
wrong. His mood was receptive; God’s 
revelation to Him, great. Having ascer- 
tained His Father’s will, He had the cour- 
age to work it out in a many-sided life 
which from its beginning was “laid down 
tor His triends.’”’ His toes were ecclesias- 
tics, pietists, sticklers for the usual, who 
found tault with Him because, among 
other things, He insisted on living a life 
different trom that of John the Baptist, and 
used the Sabbath for the good of His nat- 
ure. The Gospels give no complete sched- 
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ule of either His work or His play, but we 
may be sure that He sought diversions, and 
that they properly balanced toil and helped 
to build the fibre of His spiritual being. 
He lived a re-creative life. 





A Glorious Vacation Region 


The scenic splendor of New England’s 
lake regions is known the world over, and 
gradually these lakes have become the 
sauntering place of hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, oj pleasure seekers. And this popu- 
larity is accounted tor in many ways, but 
the greatest attraction, no doubt, is the pure 
air which pervades these lake regions. 
Fine scenery is not lacking, neither are the 
recreation teatures wanting. Every lake ip 
Northern New England is bountifully 
stocked with the choicest varieties of fish, 
and fishing alone is an enticement of im- 
portance. 

The Boston & Maine Rafiroad reaches a!) 
of the important lakes in the East, includ- 
ing Winnepesaukee, Sunapee, Memphre- 
magog, Moosehead, Rangeley, and a hun- 
dred others fully as noted. 

That the tourist may know of the varie- 
ties and beauties of the lakes three booklets, 
‘“* Lake Sunapee,” “ Lake Memphremagog,”’ 
and “‘ Lakes and Streams,” have been pre- 
pared by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, and will be sent you upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp for each book. Another 


pietorial publication issued by the Compa- 
ny known as “ New England Lakes,” is 
sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps and 
is —_ of the handsomest porttolios ever is 
su ° 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored tu its normal 
condition,hearing will be destroyed forever ; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
#8_Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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SILVER 
TEA SETS 


FOSTER & CO. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 





A.B. & E.L. SHAW CO. 
—Established 1780— 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS |. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 





HOTEL BENEDICT 
2 Common 8t. (next south of Hollis St.) 
FOR LADIES ONLY. 


This hotel furnishes exceptional advantages to ladies 
visiting in the city. Its cleanliness, high moral tone, and 
low rates make it specially inviting. Indorsed by lead- 
ing city pastors. Permanent room and board for young 
working women who receive low wages an especial feat- 
ure. Ladies’ and Gents’ Lunch Room on first floor. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 

Oldtown has been enjoying the services of 
Evangelist Gale, for a season. The meetings 
were largely attended, and we trust some were 
helped. Rev. F. L. Hayward, the new pastor, is 
drawing large congregations, and the people are 
creatly pleased. Mr. Hayward is a native of 
Wesley, Me., but since he was graduated from 
Wesleyan University has been in the West. We 
welcome him most cordially and accord him a 
large place in our hearts and our Conference. 
We confidently expect that Oldtown willcome 
to the front this year. ry 


Guilford. — Rev. J. F. Haley, the pastor, is 
honored by Syracuse University, and hereafter 
will be known as Dr. Haley. The work on this 
important field opens auspiciously. The people 
are grateful for the appointment. and are mak- 
ing the parsonage over into one of the very best 
in the Conference. His family will move in 
about July 15, and all things indicate a very 
happy year on this charge. 


Sangerville started out grandly on its ca- 
reer aS a separate charge, but after a few 
weeks the pastor, Rev. Albert Hartt, much be- 
loved, was stricken down with typhoid fever, 
and is very ill at this writing. We sincerely hope 
and pray for his speedy recovery. Meanwhile 
the people are keeping up the services as best 
they can, and the interest seems to be on the in- 
crease. 

Greenville Junction. — A new and flourishing 
charge. Rev. C. H. Raupach seems bound to win. 
A fine church edifice is already up, and will 
soon be ready for dedication. A more heroic 
and loyal little band it would be bard to find. 
They deserve the support of all true Christians, 
and especially of Methodists. We are greatly 
needed at this point ; and the outlying districts, 
including Kineo, are calling for our services. 
Nothing will cheer the devoted and unselfish 
pastor and give courage to this deserving peo- 
ple like a nice little check addressed to Rev. 
C. H. Raupach, Greenville Junction. 


Lincoln. — We find the pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Johonnett, and wife comfortably housed in the 
new parsonage and their three children just re- 
covered from scarlet fever. His courage is ex- 
cellent, and, though hindered by sickness, he 
expects this to be a good year. Wenow havea 
fine church property in this beautiful and grow- 
ing town, and we believe the consecration and 
self-denial of this man of God will result in 
marked success. 


Corinna, — The tide is rising. Rev. H. G. Hois- 
ington is marching on to victory. A new church 
edifice must materialize, he says, and so say the 
people. It looks like a big undertaking for this 
little church, but the conviction that God wants 
it is sufficient. When He says, “ Go forward,” 
the people do well to move. 


Sherman. — Rey. H. E. Stetson and wife de- 
clare this to be an ideal charge. The pastor's 
health is much improved and his courage is ex- 
cellent. The people are greatly pleased, and we 
see no reason why the year may not be a good 
one to pastor and people. 


Pittsfield. — The first quarterly conference was 
a Season of refreshing. The pastor's salary was 
advanced. Perfect harmony prevails, and all 
look forward to good things. A good delegation 
from the Epworth League attended the conven- 
tion at Lypa. Rev, A. E. Luce and wife rejoice 
together over these pleasant and hopeful condi- 
tions. 


Patten. — This excellent people made the Min- 
isterial Association and Epworth League Con- 
vention feel perfectly at home, and the occasion 
was most enjoyable. The papers were of a high 
order and the discussions good. Rev. G. H. 
Hamilton is enjoying his third year on this 
charge, which promises well. 

Monson, Swedish Mission. — Rev. K. R. Hart- 
wigg comes from another Conference and a 
much warmer climate, and both he and his wife 
Lave suffered from severe colds, but they are 
now well and very happy in their new condi- 
tions, We are well pleased and trust the year 
Will be full of blessing to pastor and people. 

Howland and Montague. — Rev. C. W. Stevens 
returns for the fourth year to this charge, which 
he has had much to doin making. Each visit 
Shows improvements. The last is the grading 
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of the grounds around the church at Montague 
by our esteemed friend, Mr. Leavett, superin- 
tendent of the pulp mill, and a great friend and 
liberal contributor to our church. The ladies 
have under consideration the building of a tower 
and the purchase of a bell. Anything Mrs. 
Leavett and Mrs. Bates are at the head of, goes. 
E. H. B. 


Rockland District 

Unity and Troy. — The pastor, Rev.-W. A. 
Luce, is absent on a trip across the sea, where 
he is enjoying the Y. P. S.C. E. Convention in 
London, and proposes a visit to Scotland and 
the Exposition at Paris. His people say: 
* While we hardly know what to do without Mr. 
Luce, we feel proud that our minister is able to 
go abroad. Mr. Luce is doing good work on his 
charge. He is just the man fora community 
that needs a well-balanced and aggressive lead- 
er. 


Damariscotta.— Spiritual life is on the in- 
crease. Finances are in better condition than 
for years. Nearly a hundred dollars have been 
paid on old debts. Rev. Frederico Palladino is 
jubilant ; so are his people. 


Rockland, Pratt Memorial. — Rev. L. L. Hans- 
com is enduring single blessedness, together 
with his son Harry, while Mrs. Hanscom is 
taking @ much-needed respite visitipg friends 
in Aroostook and New Brunswick. “ We pro- 
pose to repair the church,” is the encouraging 
sound heard at the head charge of Rockland 
District at the present time. 


Personal.—The presiding elder lives at 
Northport Camp-ground — “the finest summer 
home on the Maine coast’’—for the summer. 
It is a delightful place, retired, quiet, and yet in 
easiest touch with all the centres — Bangor, 
Rockland, Portland, Boston, etc. T. F. J. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 


Sanford. — Ruth Lillian Bryant is the name of 
a recent arrival at the parsonage. The quarterly 
conference appointed a committee to devise 
plans for raising a part of the church debt this 
year,in harmony with the Twentieth Century 
Thank Offering movement. The Sunday-school 
steadily increases in attendance. 


Alfred. —The pastor, Rev. D. R. Ford, is work- 
ing hard to keep up the interests of this church. 
The older members are dying, and no new ones 
come to take their places. Large numbers of 
young people attend the Sunday evening meet- 
ings. A revival that will save some of these is 
the hope of the church. The pastor and his de- 
voted wife are praying and working and hoping 
for such a blessing. 

Goodwin's Mills.—The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Varney, is justly proud of a son recently born 
bearing the names of two excellent ministerial 
brethren, Clifford Corey. Congregations are in- 
creasing, and the outlook is more hopeful than 
for some time. 

Biddeford. — Rev. C. W. Bradlee is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation, in company with Rev. 
H. E. Foss, on the shore of a lake near Bangor. 


Eliot. — Rev. F. C. Potter im proves very slowly 
in health. Nervous prostration is the trouble, 
the doctors pronouncing him in good health 
otherwise. He may not be able totake up his 
work until September. 

Epworth League Convention.—The district 
convention was held at Old Orchard, July 18. 
Owing to delay in publishing program and to 


) 
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other causes, the attendance was small. Seven 
teen chapters, however, were represented. Rev. 
Julius Soper, D. D., gave two very instructive 
talks on Japan. The address of Rev. Geo. P. 
Eckman, D. D., of New York, on “ Romance and 
Religion,” was enjoyed by all. The people of 
Portland District wish to hear him again. He 
is spending the summer with his family at 
Little Diamond Island in Portland harbor. 
Rev. William Cashmore led the singing ac- 
ceptably, using the Methodist Hymnal. Mrs. 
J. H. Bounds rendered two fine solos. Any 
church or convention is fortunate that secures 
her services, The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Rev. Wm. Cashmore; vice-pres- 
idents, H. L. Van Blascom, Mrs. E. E. Piper, 
Frank McDonald, Alice Chick; secretary, Lena 
N. Lord; treasurer, Chester Parker; superin- 
tendent of Junior Leagues, Nettie V. Debeck; 
executive committee, Revs. E. O. Thayer, C. A. 
Terhune, E. C. Strout. 


District Meeting. — An effort was made to hold 
a meeting in the interest of Methodism on July 
19 and 20, but. the refusal for various reasons of 
all Bishops and secretaries and others invited 
to participate, made necessary a partial aban- 
donment of thescheme. Rev. E.S.J. McAllister 
preached an excellent sermon on Thursday 
morning, and Rev. Julius Soper, of Japan, gave 
another helpful talk on the hardships and 
pleasures of missionary work. 


Old Orchard.—The new church has been 
crowded for several Sabbaths, and many were 
unable to get in. Services will be heid every 
Sunday forenoon during the conventions, and 
the Sunday-school will be maintained. The 
pastor’s salary has been increased by $200. 

E. O. T. 


Lewiston District 

Berlin, N. H. — Rev. A. T. Craig and wife did 
an excellent work here. Rev. William Wood is 
a splendid fit, and all the interests of the church 
are steadily advancing. Five have been recent- 
ly baptized, and the same number received into 
full connection. The class-meetings are having 
an increasing attendance. They need a parson- 
age here, but Mr. Wood and his wife have a 
pleasant suite of rooms, and are making the 
best of thesituation. He has a very fine library. 
For a time pastorand people must together pos- 
sess the spirit of heroism and sacrifice, and vic- 
tory is assutfed. The church is united and 
plucky and hasa mission in this young and 
bustling city. On the evening of July 5 a pleas- 
ant entertainment was held. There was a fine 
musical program, and the presiding elder gave 
a talk on “Some Glimpses of Forty Years of 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium and Hotel 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appointments of 
a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites with bath. All health 
appliances. Turkish, Russian, Hydro-Electric, Mineral 
Water and all baths. Electricity, Massage. Large grounds. 
Lawn-tennis, croquet, golf. 

Send for illustrated circular. 
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Itinerancy.”” Light refreshments were served 
in the vestry. The proceeds are to go toward 
painting the church. 


Gorham. — On the evening of July 6 a similar 
entertainment was held here, and for the same 
purpose. Rev. W.Canham and wife are work- 
ing very hard, and are having fine success on 
temporal lines. This is a charming spot, and 
the people are very generous. A genuine re- 
vival is the urgent need. 


Conway. — The ride from Gorham to Conway 
through the Crawford Notch on a bright July 
day was delightful. Sunday, July 8, was very 
hot, but a large audience was present at the 
morning service. Hugh Frederick and Edith 
Sarah, the pastor’s younger children, were 
christened. Rev. T. P. Baker and his wife are 
held in high esteem, and the people are pleased 
at the removal of the time limit. 


North Conway. — Rev. H. Hewitt supplies here 
in the afternoon, conducts a weekly prayer- 
meeting, and does a large amount of pastoral 
work. Some of the people, and perhaps a ma- 
jority, desire preaching in the morning. But 
the congregations compare favorably with those 
of last year, and a good many seem to be better 
accommodated by an afternoon service. Mr. 
Hewitt is, we think, justthe man to bring things 
to pass here. 


Bartlett. — Rev. H. Hewitt and family have 
received a royal welcome. His strong sermons, 
faithful pastoral work and social qualities are 
greatly appreciated. His accompiished wife 
and daughters supplement hiswork. The whole 
family are musical and literary. On a sultry 
Sunday evening a fine congregation was pres- 
ent atthe service. Three sermons, two quarter- 
ly conferences, the sacrament of the Supper, 
and the ordinance of baptism, made a full day. 
The parsonage has been painted outside and 
improved within. 


Conway Centre. — Pastor Beker is just as pop- 
ular here as on the other parts of this large 
charge. We were pleasantly surprised to see so 
large a congregation present on Monday even- 
ing. The pastor preached a strong temperance 
sermon on Sunday evening, July 8 Things are 
moving well here. 


South Conway. — More than fifty came out to 
a preaching service on Tuesday evening in hay- 
ing time. One woman who came is blind; an- 
other came a long distance. though she has to 
use crutches. They listened eagerly. A devoted 
sister conducts services here each Sabbath and 
during the week. 


Personals. — The recent marriage of Miss Mary 
Salome Wight to Mr. Edward Noyes,a young 
lawyel, was one of the pleasant social functions 
of Gorham. 

An hour in conversation with Mr. Wilder, of 
Conway, was well spent. He is treasurer of the 
Conway Savings Bank,and holds other posi- 
tions of trust. He has intelligent and pro- 
nounced views on questions of finance. Heisa 
gold Democrat, and is a great admirer of Cleve- 
land. : 

The late Dr. Jenks, of Boston, was born in a 
log house in Conway, nearly seventy years ago. 
When he was only five years old his parents 
moved to Dover. But he never lost his interest 
in bis native town; and while he died suddenly, 
without making a will, his noble wife and 
daughter are carrying out bis purpose in the 
erection of a beautiful Memorial Library. The 
corner-stone was recently laid. Mrs. Jenks and 
her daughter were present. Rev. T. P. Baker 
gave an address. It is to be constructed of stone, 
brick, iron and copper, and will cost $40,000. The 
lot will include a park. 

We recently passed by the beautiful granite 
fountain in North Conway which was presented 
by the late Payson Tucker —that man of large 
brain and generous heart. 

Mrs. Cullis, widow of the late Dr. Cullis of Bos- 
ton, is at her cottage in Bartlett. She is said to 
be in feeble health. 

Rev. Jonathan Gale, of Bartlett, though past 
eighty, and having been recently sick with the 
grippe, gets out to an evening service. 

Miss Gertrude Hewitt has closed a very suc- 
cessful term of school in Fryeburg. 


Miscellaneous. — Rev. H. Hewitt says he has 
een much fine scenery in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and yet nothing so grand as the 
White Mountain scenery. 
The large and fine summer home of the late 
Payson Tucker seems to be closed. It is an ideal 
place for a summer retreat or sanitarium forthe 
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invalid, the poor and the unfortunate, 
away is the Keeley Institute. 

The patronage of these large hotels is small 
for the season, but more of a rush is expected 
later. 

It is sad to see the buildings on Dr. Cullis’ 
camp-ground falling so rapidly into decay. And 
this is asolemn warning to all who have for the 
basis of an expensive enterprise only a unique 
personality or a strained and narrow interpre- 
tation of Scripture. Thousands of do)lars have 
been sunk here. 

Our parsonage at North Conway, which has 
been vacant since the removal of Rev. J. H. 
Trask, has been badly injured by fire. The fire 
was caused by sparks from the railroad loco- 
motive. The damage wiil doubtless be made 
good by the Maine Central Railroad Company. 

OurScandinavian mission at Berlin is com- 
posed of a devoted and plucky people. The 
young pastor is away trying to secure funds for 
asmall chapel. This will be a worthy object 
for our Church Aid Society next year. 


Not far 


A. 8S. L. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District , 


Alexandria. — Rev. Arthur Wadsworth is very 
pleasantly located in the parsonage, which 
paint and paper have put in very good condi- 
tion, and which was the scene of an enjoyable 
event, Friday evening, July 13. A large com- 
pany of people gathered, and in two hours of 
delightful conversation and fellowship, inter- 
spersed with singing and instrumental music, 
showed their love and good-will to the pastor 
and family. Refreshments were served, after 
which Mr. W. A. Phillips, the store-keeper, in a 
neat little speech presented, in behalf of a host 
of friends, over fifteen dollars’ worth of the use- 
ful things of domestic life, including a barrel of 
flour and money. The response of Pastor Wads- 
worth was heartily received. Congregations 
are increasing here, and are learning to ‘*come 
to time;”’ the habit of being late to service is 
being effectually cured. Several other places 
need a dose of the same medicine. 


Bristol.—Sunday morning congregations are 
excellent. There is a good general interest. 
The family of the pastor, Rev. D. Onstott, are at 
Hedding for two months. He will spend the 
month of August with them. 


Seminary. — Dr. Knowles is planning to keep 
busy among the churches during the summer 
months, looking after Seminary interests. We 
learn that the outlook for the next term is very 
good. The recent closing exercises of the school 
year brought together a large company. The 
graduating class was one of the largest in many 
years. Professor Plimpton remains at the head 
of the school. 





Elisworth.— Not many move into this place, 
but the changes are largely by people moving 
out. They do their best to keep the candlestick 
in its place. The Epworth League is an active 
factor. One young man, baptized at our recent 
visit, began his Christian life in the League 
meetings. 


West Thornton.—The pastor, Rev. A. P. Rey- 
nolds, has been very sick for a time, but is again 
on duty, though not able to enter fully into the 
work. With care he will beall rightsoon. The 
church interior has been much improved at an 
expense of about $80, which has been paid. In 
entering his fourth year he finds large and in- 
terested congregations, and hopes for a year of 
revival. 


North Haverhill.— The year opens well. Rev. 
C. E. Eaton is busy in his work, and his sermons 
are much enjoyed. With the close of the year 
they entirely cleared up their floating debt on 
current expenses, which was usually behind 
about one year. Since Conference the piazza 
and twofront rooms have been painted. The 
Sunday-schoo)] has increased its average attend- 
ance during the year largely through the junior 
department, that is in charge of the pastor’s 
daughter. The Methodist preachers of Haver- 
hill, Piermont and Swiftwater have organized a 
Ministerial Association, to meet once a month 
for mutual improvement. Mr. Eaton is presi- 
dent. They expect much profit from it. 


Haverhill.—The work here has some encour- 
aging features. People are glad to welcome the 
pastor to their homes, and he has been intoa 
large number of them. The estate of Mrs. W. 
H. Page, who was herself a Congregationalist, 
has given $200 tothe Missionary Society of the 
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Methodist Epistopal Church in memory of | ¢; 
mother, who was a loyal Methodist. Rev. ©. J, 
Brown has forwarded this sum to Dr. Leonarg 
at New York. 


Monroe and North Monroe.—The people on 
this charge are greatly stirred by the con¢j- 
tions in China, and asa result the pastor, Key, 
I. C. Brown, has judged best to take his mission- 
ary collection early in the year. He preached a 
missionary sermon from the text, “ Ask of Me, 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine in. 
heritance’’ (Psalm 2: 8). North Monroe’s giy- 
ing will be considerably in advance of last year, 
while Monroe will break her record by going 
away beyond her former collections. The 
faithful work of the pastor has much to do with 
this splendid result. At Monroe the pastor's 
wife, aided by Miss Clarke, of Barnet, has or- 
ganizeda Junior League of twenty-five mem- 
bers, that begins work very hopefully. While 
Barnet is several miles away and there is an- 
other evangelical church in the place, yet Mr. 
Clarke and his family are so thoroughly de- 
voted to Methodism that they come to Monroe, 
where their presence is a benediction. Mr. 
Brown has organized a Sunday-school home de- 
partment of thirteen members. He is one of 
our most energetic men aud hasa people who 
respond nobly. 


Ashland.—This chureh is on the upward 
move allthetime. While they have been add- 
ing to the claim each year, they have made an- 
other leap this year by adding $150. The claim 
is now $650. All departments are in good order. 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion has taken his mother and 
sisters to his own home. 


Franklin Falls.— Faith, hope, and courage 
dominate this people and their youthful- 
spirited pastor, Rev. C. U. Dunning. They have 
paid this Conference year $165 that counts on 
their Twentieth Century gift. Mrs. Dunning has 
just been chosen superintendent of the Junior 
League for New England—a position she is 
well fitted to fill. 


Moultonboro.— Good congregations and a 
good interest prevail. They would like to in- 
crease the pastor’s claim $50; and it is probable 
they will. Rev. J. E. Sweet keeps busy at bis 
work. 


Sandwich. — Rev. E. R. Perkins’ family are at 
their summer home at Sunapee. The ladies 
are taking advantage of their absence to puta 
new range into the kitchen and to do some 
papering and painting. The work is very pros- 
perous here. The love-feast on Sunday morn- 
ing of quarterly meeting was a new thing to 
many, and a delightful reminder of olden 
times to others. 


At Hast Sandwich, the scene of the recent 








DOCTORS FOOD TALK 


Selection of Food Oneofthe Most Im- 
portant Acts in Life. 


Old Dr. Hanatord of Reading, Mass., says 
in the Messenger: *“* Our health and phys- 
ical and mental happiness are so largely 
under our personal control that the proper 
selection of jood should be, and is, one of 
the most important acts in life. 

** On this subject I may say that I know 
ot no food equal in digestibility, and more 
powerful in pointof nutriment than the 
modern Grape- Nuts, tour heaping teaspoons 
ot which is sufficient for the cereal part of a 
meal, and experience demonstrates that the 
user is perfectly nourished trom one meal 
to another. 

**T am convinced that the extensive and 
general use ot high class foods of this char- 
acter would increase the term of human 
life, add to the stim total of happiness and 
very considerably improve society in gen- 
eral. Iam free to mention the tood, for [ 
personally know of its value.’’ 

Grape-Nuts tood can be used by babes ip 
arms, or adults. It is ready cooked, can be 
served instantly, either cold with cream, or 
with hot water or hot milk poured over. 
All sorts of puddings and tancy dishes can 
be made with Grape-Nuts. The food is con- 
centrated and very economical, for four 
heaping teaspoons are sufficient for the ce- 
real part of a meal. 
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revival, the conditions are wonderfully 
nged. About fifty have sought the Lord. 


th Tamworth.—It is a long move from 
pittsburg to this place, but that is where the 
pastor, Rev. W. S. Frye, came from. He did 

excellent work there, and is doing a good 
work bere. The Spirit of the Lord is manifest 

all their services, and the church is being 

ich blessed. Several have decided to leada 

ristian lifee At our recent visit 10 were re- 

-ed on probation and 7 baptized. Among 
; received was a family of four —father, 
mother, and two daughters. They were also 
haptized. This is the home of Judge Larkin D. 
Mason, Who has passed his ninety years, still 
full of interest in all the things about him‘and 
fullof hope for the immortal life. 


Pp rsonal.—Dr. M. V. B. Knox and wite have 
been visiting old charges and friends in the 
Conference. They are busy in literary work. 

B. 


Manchester District 


Manchester, St. James’ Church. — This society 
bas had to struggle against the loss of some of 
its best helpers from time to time by removal 
and death. Rev. C. Byrne, the pastor, is faith- 
ful, and has the sympathy and the co-operation 
of his people. Estimates were upto last year. 
Mr. Byrne was called up north to give the Dec- 
oration Day address before the G. A. R. of Cole- 
brook and his old parishioners, who were de- 
lighted to hear him. We hope to see good re- 
sults this year at St. James’ Church by the ear- 
nest efforts of this diligent pastor.’ 


Manchester, St. Paul's, is prospering. Large 
congregations and excellent social meetings are 
reported. Recently 10 persons were received 
into this church by letter and 1 on probation. 
Finances are in an excellent condition. The 
pastor, Dr. Samuel McLaughlin, is popular and 
aggressive. 

Manchester, First Church, led by Rev. C. W. 
Dockrill, is planning to pay the church debt 
this year, and, judging from what was said in 
quarterly conference, it will be paid. Quite ex- 
tensive improvements have been made on the 
parsonage during the present pastorate. The 
house has just been piped for gas. Three or 
four accessions were reported at the quarterly 
conference. 


Nashua, Main Street.— Rev. J. M. Durrell is 
pastor, and is serving his fifth year. Reports 
all show good work done. Expenses last year, 
amounting to $4,201, were all paid, with a bal- 
ance of $132 left toapply on current year. The 
expenses of this year are all provided for. The 
Ladies’ Society last year raised $369. Mr. Dur- 
rell has a happy faculty in getting all his young 
people in the Epworth League to work. A very 
entertaining conference was held, Sunday even- 
ing. July 15, with a report of the Lynn Conven- 
tion by one of the delegates and brief speeches 
on a variety of topics, which is not only educa- 
tional, but a help to broaden and deepen spirit- 
ual life. If we want to interest people in the 
church, we must get them to work. 


Milford. — Our church here has one of the most 
thoroughly organized Sunday-schools in the 
Conference. The pastor, Rev. 1. B. Miller, hav- 
ing been in Sunday-school work so long before 
entering the pastorate, is well qualified to or- 
ganize and look after this work. Recently one 
person was converted, and will be received on 
probation. This church is making an earnest 
effort to meet all bills when due. Harmony 
prevails, and the people speak very appreciat- 
ively of their minister. 

Grasmere and Goffstown.— At Grasmere 
everything is moving along harmoniously. The 
parsonage at this place has been improved by 
hew shingles, paper, and ceilings whitened. The 
pastor’s wife has been away caring for ber sick 
grandmother, Mrs. W. 0. Wilson, who died at 
Baldwinville, Mass., July 5. Goffstown has ex- 
cellent interest, and all the services are well at- 
tended. One person was received into this 
chureh, July lL Rev. E. 8. Coller is the popular 
pastor, 


Brookline. — This church cheerfully gave the 
pastor, Rev. H. J. Foote, a vacation for six weeks 
So he could visit the Paris Exposition and other 
places of interest in Europe. He returned 
Thursday, July 12. While in London he visited 
Wesley’s old home, also his chapel and tomb. 
“ne person was received by letter into this 
chureh recently. Mr. Foote is deservedly popu- 
lar with his people. 


Salem Depot. — Rey. 8. E. Quimby, who serves 
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this church, is on his fourth year and is faith- 
fully at work. The reports show more pastoral 
work than can often be found in such fields. All 
the interests of the church are well looked after. 
This is a pastor who doesn’t need urging to take 
his benevolent collections. The treasurer re- 
ported the financial condition better than last 
year at this time. 


Manchester, Trinity.— This church has a bright 
outlook, with bills all paid. An advance on pas- 
tor’s salary has been madeand an effort is being 
put forth to cancel the debt on the church prop- 
erty this year. The pastor, Rev. C. N. Tilton, re- 
cently received 1 on probation, 4 into full connec- 
tion, and 2 by letter into the church, and bap- 
tized 2 children. This pastor is certainly in 
demand. He preached the Memorial sermon 
before the G. A. R., and many fine things are 
said about the discourse. He also gave the Me- 
morial Day address at Peterboro, N. H., and the 
papers speak in highest praise of the young man 
and his effort. Since that time he has given a 
special sermon before the O. U. A. M., a special 
patriotic service on the first of July, and an ad- 
dress at the celebration of Queen Victoria's 
birthday before the Canadian Association and 
Clan McKenzie, 0.8. C. All this besides earnest 
and careful attention to his own church work, 
with 220 pastoral calls since Conference. Mr. 
Tilton is now the secretary and treasurer of the 
Manchester Ministers’ Association, and is pop- 
ular in and out of his church. CuRL, 





Dover District 


Greenland. — The thirteenth anniversary of 
the marriage of Rev. A. E. Draper and wife was 
very pleasantly remembered by the people of 
the parish a few weeks since. Pleasant words 
were spoken, anda goodly sum of money was 
presented as aslight token of the good-will of 
the people. Mr. Draper has been spending a 
well-earned vacation in the West, visiting his 
mother. 


Portsmouth. — Mrs. Whiteside has been deeply 
afflicted in the death of her mother, Mrs. Davis, 
a faithful member of Baker Memorial Church, 
Concord. The family has our sincere sympathy. 


Smithtown. — Rev. W. C. Woodyard, who 
served this church nearly fifteen months, is now 
pastor at Ogden, Il). Mr. Woodyard is a thought- 
ful and earnest preacher and faithful in all his 
work. He won the hearts of his people. They 
were glad to retain his services for a part of the 
year, knowing that he planned to go West late 
in the summer, on account of his wife’s health. 
He graduated from Boston University School of 
Theology in June. Two months sooner than he 
expected he was called to his present pastorate. 
He will do good work wherever he may labor. 
Dr. Jacob F. Spaulding, Charles M. Tibbetts and 
Benson P. Wilkins have supplied the pulpit 
since Mr. Woodyard’s departure. 


Merrimacport. — By the will of the late Mrs. 
Emily 8. Goodwin this church receives $0 a 
year for the support of preaching. A party 
from this society were pleasantly entertained 
recently at the home of their pastor, Rev. W. 8. 
Searle, in Methuen. 


Auburn. — Much-needed repairs on the church 
are contemplated. Rev. Frank Hooper has 
taken hold of the work with characteristic 
vigor, and wil! push it through to completion, 
with the substantial backing of his people. If 
any society has a pulpit and chairs stored away 
that would render good service, please commu- 
nicate with Rev. Frank Hooper, Auburn, N. H. 
Such a gift will prove a double blessing. 


Hedding Camp-ground. — The district Preach- 
ers’ Meeting was held in this place, July 10. 
Eighteen preachers and eleven preachers’ wives 
were present. Theday ws delightful. The ex- 
ercises were held under the pines. A goodly 
number of cottagers were in attendance and 
some drove in from the surrounding country. 
There was an interesting progrum. 


The executive committee of the Camp-meet- 
ing Association hold monthly meetings on the 
grounds, commencing in April. Rev. J. A. 
Bowler has sent outa very neat booklet, adver- 
tising the Summer School, Chautauqua and 
camp-meeting. The district stewards’ meeting 
will be held in tke Dover chapel, Aug. 29. 

EMERSON. 





Sleep is essential both to the tired mother 
and the infant. Give them both Mellin’s 
Food and they will sleep well the whole 
night long. 
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VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Copperfield. —The bell belonging to the old 
Barre Methodist Episcopal Church bas been 
purchased, and will soon be put in place. This 
is in good condition and of adequate size, ané 
will be of great service. Three men have been 
received on probation; one has also been re- 
ceived into full membership. Mr. Westing- 
house, the proprietor of the Mines, recently vis- 
ited the place and gave the church a present of 
$50, in addition to the amount regularly sub- 
scribed. Mrs. Baker, the pastor’s wife, was also 
generously remembered. 


Bethel Lympus.— A Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of ten members has been formed. 


Montpelier.—Two more have joined the 


church on probation. 


Williamsville.— Two have been received on 
probation since Conference, and two were to be 
immersed, July 15. Five have joined by letter. 
Pastor Estabrook was recently called to 
Washington, D. C., for the funeral of a parish- 
ioner whose body was to be interred in the 
National Soldiers’ Cemetery at Arlington. 


Bellows Falls.—Our people have cleared over 
$100 from refreshments furnished the public 
July 4. This amount will go to help pay for re- 
pairs onthe church. Rev. F. W. Lewis is in de- 
mand to help other pastors take the missionary 
collection 


Hlanover (Wilder and Lewiston charge).— 
Regular Sunday evening and Monday evening 
services have been opened here in the G. A. R. 
Hall. Pastor Smith feels encouraged at the 
outlook. 


West Fairlee.— A new organ has been placed 
in the church, the work of soliciting being 
done by Mrs. J. C. Smith. Richard Smith, an 
honored member of the church, has just suf- 
fered a shock of paralysis. 


Woodstock. — Pastor Partridge and Superin- 
tendent Granby rejoice over a Sunday-school 
attendance which, while still small, has nearly 
doubled since Conference. 


Famine Fund,—Many charges are taking 
collections for the India Famine Fund. This is 
a most worthy object. Collections of this kind 
should all be sent to Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York, and then credit can be 
had at Conference. RETLAW. 





N. E. SOUTHERN 
New Bedford District 


Taunton, First Church.— At the July com- 
munion 2 were received by certificate and l4 
from probation into full membership. Rev. 
J. F. Cooper is pastor. 


Acushnet. — A series of meetings helpful to the 
church has just closed. Needed repairs have 
been made on the spire and in the audience- 
room. The pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey, is agi- 
tating changes in the arrangement of the vestry 
that will give a desirable room for Epworth 
League and prayer-meetings. 


Sandwich.— One probationer, one by letter, 
and eight in full connection, were the additions 
tothe membership roll of this church, July lL. 
During the pastorate of Rev. J. E. Blake there 
has been a net gain of 25 per cent. in member- 
ship. Over one-third of the present mem ber- 
ship has been received by him. 

The Epworth League tendered a reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Chipman, who were aided 
in receiving by Rev. and Mrs. John KF. Blake. 
The rooms presented a very tasteful appear, 
ance. After refreshments and music the pastor 
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Epworth organs cost 
more to make than the 
common kind. But 6ur 
direct-from-factory sell- 
ing saves that heavy mid- 
die expense. By saving 
in the selling, we put 
more in the making. 

The more people know 
how good the Epworth 
is — and how we deal — 
the more our business 
rows. Write for cata- 
ogue today. 


Williams Organ 
& Piano Company, 


Chicago. 
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r behalf of the League, presented a handsome 
Morris chair. The attendance was large, the 
arrangements of those having the matter in 
charge perfect, the occasion most enjoyable. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chipman certainly have the best 
wishes of a host of friends. 


Bourne. — A branch Sunday-school has been 
organized at the Head-of-the-Bay. Sessions are 
held in the school-house. Dr. and Mrs. Morrison 
are the promoters of, and efficient workers in, 
this new work. L. 8. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Walnut Hill, Dedham. — The Epworth League 
of the Walnut Hill Church, Dedham, had a most 
enjoyable and profitable gathering at Green 
Lodge, Westwood, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Washburn, Thursday afternoon and 
evening, July 12. The original intention was to 
make it a grand day and night lawn party, but 
the aqueous element forbade thisin part. The 
specific object of the occasion was to make an 
addition to the fund for the Twentieth Century 
Thank-offering of the League, and a substantial 
one resulted. The entire estate of many acres 
was surrendered without reserve, and yeoman 
service in broad hospitality was added by the 
generous host and hostess. Great preparations 
had been made forthe visitors. The spacious 
lawn was dotted with booths for thesale of wares 
of beauty and utility, while “creature com- 
forts”’ were also in evidence throughout. The 
large rockery at the entrance embraced a “ Re- 
bekah” well, from which flowed copious 
draughts of fruit punch instead of aqua pura. 
This was dispensed by Misses Lucia Young, 
Grace Tucker and Elizabeth C. Brodbeck, who 
were clothed in flowing robes of red and white 
—the League colors. The Japanese booth dis- 
played many clever fabrications of these pro- 
gressive children of the Orient, and was in 
charge of Misses Edith N. Brodbeck and Anna 
Kimball. Misses Gibl and Valentine presided 
over the candy booth, and Lillian Daniels and 
Ernest Yates over the lemonade well; Irene 
Sherman, assisted by a club of Dedham high 
school girls, dispensed ice cream; and Robert 
Gibb created a demand forthe same with his 
Salted peanuts. Two fir trees hung with paper 
oranges containing novelties were used as 
“ grabs ;’’ Mrs. Virginia Washburn and Mabel 
C. Brodbeck had charge. Supper was served to 
& portion of the party under a neat pavilion on 
the lawn ; to the rest, in the dining-room of the 
Washburn home. Mesdames Washburn, Pip- 
ping and Bailey presided, with several young 
lady assistants. 

The Washburn homestead was the centre in 
flag and bunting decoration, while the other 
houses on the estate; including the ancestral 
farmhouse, also made a fine display. In the 
early afternoon a large American flag, which 
bad been held in reserve, was hoisted over the 
family mansion, while the whole gathering, 
with uncovered heads, sang *“* America” with 
full orchestral accom paniment by the Dickinson 
Orchestra of Hyde Park, engaged by Mr. Wash- 
burn for the occasion. 

The heavy thunderstorm of the late afternoon 
drove all from the lawn to the shelter of the 


broad piazzas, and the continuous rain pre-— 


vented the grand illumination prepared by the 
hosts. But this disappointment was by no 
means an unmixedevil. What was lost in this 
direction was gained in another. The closer 
contact of the people brought the social element 
into full flower and fruitage, and a delightful 
season was the result. Mrs. Washburn here ten 
dered a welcome to all, which was not lessened 
a whit in warmth and heartiness by its poetic 
form. Following came a greeting in behalf of 
the League by Rev. R. P. Walker, of the Walnut 
Hill Church, Dedham, who acted as presiding 
officer and introduced the speakers: Rev. L. H. 
Dorchester of People’s Temple, Boston; Rev. 
C. A. Littlefield, of Chelsea; Rev. Dr. C. A. Crane, 
of East Boston ; Rev. C. E. Davis, of Boston; and 
Rey. Leonard Squier, of Winthrop. The speak- 
ing was characterized by a spirit of humor, 
underlying which was that of earnest purpose. 
It was interspersed by vocal and instrumental 
music. 

Two very pleasant episodes preceded the de- 
parture of the guests. Mrs. Dr. W. D. Hoffses, 
president of the League, presented to Mrs. Wash- 
burn, in its behalf,a beautiful sofa pillow ; the 
recipient responded in feeling terms. Following 
came the presentation from the League to Rev. 
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R. P. Walker of a set of Japanese chime bells, 
Mr. Washburn making the presentation speech. 
An old-fashioned spelling-bee, redolent of fun, 
closed the exercises. ° 


Cambridge District e 


First Church, Somerville. —In the death of 
Solomon Rhoades, which occurred at Sterling 
Camp-ground, July 11, this church loses one of 
its oldest and most honored members. He had 
been ill for many months, but being greatly 
attached to the camp-ground, he desired to go 
there early in the season, hoping to improve in 
the quiet and restful grove. His age at the time 
of his death was 75 years and 5 months, and he 
leaves a wife. He had been connected with 
First Church during nearly the whole of its his- 
tory, an active and useful member. He had 
been a class-leader, and was a trustee for many 
years. Mr. Rhoades was a man of marvelous 
gifts and power in prayer — prayer that unmis- 
takably laid hold of Godand of men. 





Springfield District 

Chicopee. — The note at the bank, of $600, has 
been paid, and the parsonage is free from debt. 
Mrs. Reuben Hendrick generously gave $100, 
and through the untiring energy of Mrs. Ladd 
the balance of the debt was raised. H. 





«What the Bishops Do with 
Their Money ”’ 
BISHOP ©. C. MCCABE. 


GREAT deal was said upon this sub- 

ject at the late General Conference. 

The inference was made, and it went out all 

over the country, that the sishops were 

making money and enriching themselves 

trom lectures and dedication fees. I have 

it in my heart to correct this impression, so 
tar as possible. 

While my residence was at Fort Worth, 
Texas, I was on the track of Bishop Malla- 
lieu a great deal. I stood in amazement 
betore the New Orleans University, with 
its medical school, its nurse-training school 
and its hospital, located on the finest street 
in New Orleans and worth between forty 
and fifty thousand dollars today. We have 
perfect titles to these properties. They 
are free trom all incumbrance. In the 
school there are between four and five hun- 





dred young men and women being trained 
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to be good and useful citizens. It is simply 
grand. I had the pleasure of addressing 
this school several times. 

I remember now that when I was mis. 
sionary secretary I used to scold Bishop 
Mallalieu a good deal for begging so hard 
tor it, but now that I see his idea carried 
out and his dream tulfilled, I feel that we 
all owe him a vote of thanks for what he 
has done. I figure out from information I 
have picked up that Bishop Mallalieu, by 
personal contributions to all sorts of enter- 
prises in the South for church work, has 
given $8 tor every dollar he has ever re- 
ceived from dedications, literary work, and 
from outside sources. 

Ought not the church to know these 
things? LIintend to reveal them as I find 
them out, and I am sure that it will do 
good for the church to know that these men 
ot God are doing their utmost all the time 
to lengthen the cords and strengthen the 
stakes of Zion. I could fill this column 
with a statement of what Bishop Mallalieu 
has accomplished in the South. He is 
greatly beloved by the colored people es- 
pecially; he has been their champion and 
their triend for many years. — Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 





A Call for Christian and Patriotic 
Service 


The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has made appro- 
priations to establish missions in Porto Rico. 
A superintendent and missionaries have al- 
ready been appointed, and the committee has 
asked the co-operation of the Board of Church 
Extension in founding mission work in that 
island. The Missionary Board is now making 
an emergency call for their part of the needed 
money for our first church property in Porto 
Rico. This Board must bear its part in this 
initial movement. 

The Board of Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church bas authorized the cor- 
responding secretaries to issue a call for special 
contributions to the amount of $12,000 to aid in 
erecting churches in Porto Rico. This call 
ought to stir both Christian and patriotic senti- 
ment and sacrifice, for the following reasons: — 

1. Porto Rico is, beyond debate, a possession 








HEWN HICKORY 





of hickory. 


The very name “‘ Hickory ” suggests endurance. If you 
want a chair or sofa to last for halfa century, you build it 


Our large business in hickory furniture last season has 
decided us to make an important feature of it this year. We 
give up an eighth of an acre to an exhibit ot old Hickory. 


Chairs, Keg Chairs, 

Rockers, Andrew Jackson Chairs, 
Baby Rockers, Comfort Chairs, 
Cradles, Chimney Corner Seats, 
Sofas, Dining Chairs, 
High-back Seats, Breakfast Tables, 
Sewing Rockers, Corner Chairs, 
Tabourettes, Tavern Chairs, 

Morris Chairs, East Indian Couches, Lawn Vases, 

Tete-a-Tetes, Rustic Tables, Roman Seats, 

Rocker Settees, Swing Seats, Etc., Etc. 


It is an interesting display. All ot our Hickory furniture is made from selected sec- 


ond-growth white Hickory saplings. 


The backs and seats are plaited trom the inner-growth Hickory bark, which is the 
best seating made for out-of-door use. This Hickory furniture is one of our own private 


lines, and no other furniture store in Boston supplies it. 





_Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL STREET 
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of the United States, and thus it is a legitimate 
nome mission field. 

2, The people have loyally and eagerly ac- 
cepted our national authority. 

We bave lifted from the necks of the people 
the governmental yoke of a Latin civilization, 
with its union of church and state, and it is in- 
ecumbent upon us to furnish them not only with 
a better form of civil government, but to fur- 
nish them opportunities to embrace a better 
type of religion; in fact, to show these people, 
who are our fellow-citizens, what is meant by 
«a free church in a free state.” 

j. Free schools are already established in 
Porto Rico, and free churches, the patrons and 
protectors of civil and religious liberty, should 
move in the van with free schools. 

5. No more hopeful field for the propagation 
of Christian Home Missions is presented to 
American Christians; and these can do no per- 
manent work until church structures are 
erected to shelter and furnish altars for the peo- 
ple. 

Therefore, the Board of Church Extension ap- 
peals to the Christian and patriotic benevo- 
lence of our people to promptly place at the 
disposal of the Board the sum of $12,000, as a 
special fund for the building of churches in 
Porto Rico. 

Contributions may be made payable to the 
order of Samuel Shaw, treasurer. 

On behalf of the Board of Church Extension. 

WILLIAM A. SPENCER, 
JAMES M. KING, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 


Phitade lphia, Pa., 1026 Arch St. 





Fund for Mrs. Orne 


The following contributions have been re- 
ceived for the support of Mrs. Hattie J. (Stod- 
dard) Orne, and to secure her admission into 
the Home for Aged Women. Mrs. Orne is eighty 
years of age, and has been a resident of Boston 
for fifty years. She has been a lifelong Method- 
ist. She was one of the eight elect ladies who 
organized the Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
her name is in the memorial window in the 
Tremont St. Church, Boston, where the Society 
was organized. When Mother Orne had means 
she was very generous to the churches and pas- 
tors, and kind and benevolent _to the poor. 
Every Christian who has means, who reads 
these lines, will feel like helping Mrs. Orne in 
this her time of need. 


Previously acknowledged in Zion’s HERALD, $23.00 


Collection at Boston Preachers’ Meeting, 33.00 
Members of W. F. M. Society, 44.00 
Highlandville Church, 5.00 
Centenary Church, 6.00 
Emmanu-El Church, Waltham, / 6.23 
Jamaica Plain Church, 2.00 
East Dedham Church, 6.00 
A triend in Tremont St. Church, 5.00 
Newton Centre Church, 16.00 
Newton Highlands Church, 3.54 
First Church, Everett, 8.40 
Walnut St. Church, Chelsea, 5.00 
Baker Memorial Church, 5.00 
George O, Calway, Hallowell, Me., 1.00 
M. G., Westfield, 2.00 
Mrs. H. E, Sanborn, Lynn, 2.00 
Miss M, M. Delano, Charlestown, 1.00 
Rev. W. F, Lawford, West Roxbury, 2.50 
Rev. A. B, Kendig, Brookline, 5.10 
Mt. Bowdoin Church, 5.00 
Orient Heights Church, 1.00 
Aaron R. Gay, 9.77 
Watertown Church, 5.00 
Waketield Church, 5.00 
Stoneham Church, 2.50 
Upham Memorial Church, 4.00 
Grace Church, Cambridge, 5.00 
Mrs, F, Whitney, Leominster, 1.00 
Mrs, I. A. Drowne, 2.00 
West Medford Church, 1.80 
W. H. M.8., Malden, 3.77 
Hyde Park Church, 6.00 

Total, $233.51 


As the committee will need about $150 more 
than has been contributed or pledged in order 
to meet the demands and get Mrs. Orne into the 
Home for Aged Women, will all the churches 
acd friends who have not already done so please 
Send in their contributions at their earliest con- 
venience, and so aid in this most worthy case. 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” . 

Contributions may be forwarded to Mr. C. F. 
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Hildreth, 379 Atlantic Ave., Boston, to Mrs. Mary 
E. Wellington, 1501 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, 
or to Rev. M.G. Prescott, her pastor, 309 Park- 
man St., Dorchester. 





The Prohibitionists 


iD VEN those who are inclined todeny that 
the Prohibitionists’ line of attack upon 
the liquor evil is the most effective, must 
admit the sincerity which leads them year 
after year to make their campaign against 
heavy odds. It must also be conceded that 
even while they cannot win at the polls, 
they furnish one of the most powerful agen- 
ciesin influencing public opinion against 
the liquor evil. The dangers of intemper- 
ance are now universally recognized by in- 
telligent men of all classes and parties, and 
any agency that will militate against in- 
temperance either by means of a party or 
by a more general cultivation ot public 
opinion or by scientific investigation, is 
heartily to be welcomed. — Chicago Record, 





An Evil Hour 


ITH no desire to asperse motives, 
we cannot refrain from saying that 
it was an evil hour for the Prohibition con- 
vention when it so far forgot its dignity and 
what was due to the President as to indulge 
in reckless abuse of him. For instance, to 
allude to his “conspicuous example as a 
wine drinker at public banquets,” and to 
assert that he *“‘ has done more to encourage 
the liquor business . - than any other 
President,” is to offend and alienate that 
large class of Christian people who dis- 
criminate between hearsay and proof, and 
who do not believe that statements of 
opinions are equivalent to statements of 
fact. Such statements so wildly put forth 
must in the end, like other torms of mis- 
chief, return to plague their inventors.— 
Christian Work. 





To Our Subscribers 


The Boston Clearing House Association 
has made a new Collection Schedule, which 
went into effect July 1. On account of this 
it will be necessary for those who send us 
checks in payment of their subscriptions to 
send ten cents additional or obtain a dratt 
on Boston, Providence, New York or Phila- 
delphia. We cannot accept checks on which 
there is a charge for collection unless the 
cost of collection is included. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


New Haven District Camp-meeting at Plain- 

ville, July 23-30 
Musical Day, Yarmouth Camp-ground, uly 31 
Heddin Chautauqua Assembly and Summer 

Schoo! July 30-Aug. 17 








Ricomond Me.) Campemeeting, Aug. 3<13 
Pisca Jalley Camp-meeting at Fox- 

croft, Aug. 6-13 
Littleton Cuuhp- tneeting, Aug. 11.20 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-18 
Allen Camp-meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 13-19 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-20 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug, 20-2 
East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug.. 20-27 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Lyndonville (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


STERLING CAMP-GROUND: 


Epworth League Assembly, Aug. as 
Annual Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 


Swedish Cam p-meeting, Sept. ‘13 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
New Hampshire Conf. Ep. League Conven- 

tion at Concord, N. H., Sept. 26, 27 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. W. W. Smith, 441 Temple St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


N. H. CONFERENCE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
—The New Hampshire Conference Epworth 
League Convention will be held at Concord, 
N. H., Sept. 26-27. An elaborate program is be- 
ing prepared. There will be reduced rates on 
the railroads, and the Concord Leaguers are 
preparing to entertain a large delegation. The 
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New England District cabinet is to hold its reg- 
ular meeting in connection with this conven- 
tion. 














Marriages 
GRANT — GRAY — At the Methodist Episcopal 
arsonage, Searsport, Me., July 15, by Rev. 


. W. Norton, Carlisle W. Grant, of Stockton, 
Me., and Inez J. Gray, of Prospect, Me. 


FOOTE — TREAT — At the Methodist a 
peteouage, Searsport, Me., July 18 —& Rev 
orton, Arthur M. Foote, of Boston, 
Mass., and Minnie M. Treat, of Searsport, Me. 


TOWERS — AUSPLAND — At the Methodist 
Episcopal parsonage, Searsport, Me., July 21, 
by Rev. H. W. Norton, Walter E. Towers and 
Lucy A. Auspland, both of Searsport. 








W.F.M.S.— The Headquarters of the New 
England Branch ofthe W. F. M.S. at Room 29, 
36 Bromfield St., will be closed during the month 
of August. JULIA F, SMALL, 





For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





— There are numbers of men that are not 
willing todoanything for Christ because 
they can’t do some great thing. Now you 
will find that the men that have accom- 
plished a great work in this world have al- 
ways begun by doing some little thing; 
they have been willing to bring forth some 
little fruit. — D. L. Moody. 


— Rabbi Hirsch in a recent discourse 
voiced this beautiful and poetic thought: 
“The century now tottering to its burial 
will be known as a century of knowledge — 
a knowledge which gives a new meaning to 
the pebble and a new melody to the 
planets.” 


— Dr. Stalker once asked an intelligent 
Scotch workingman what the workingmen 
of his class most needed, and he was sur- 
prised to hear the reply: ‘* Gooa cooks, 
sir.” 


— Dr. Patton, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, is more noted for the logic of his 
sermons than the wit of his speeches. But 
he can be very humorous on occasion. Last 
summer he decided to shave off his side 
whiskers, which he had worn for many 
years. After shaving off the left side he 
went to his bedroom, where his wife was 
sitting, and said: ‘‘ My dear, I shaved one 
side. If you likeit I’ll shave the other.” 





One dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will cure indigestion and con- 
stipation perfectly and permanently. The 
Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
will send a trial bottle FREE AND PRE- 
PAID to any reader of Z1Ion’s HERALD. 





Nervousness is cured by making the blood 
rich and pure with Hood's Sarsaparilla. It 
gives the sweet, refreshing sleep of childhood. 








Nova Scotia Trip 


Special personally conducted 
trip to heart of Evangeline coun- 
try on Tuesday, Aug. 14. 

Low rates — all expenses, 


Rev. F. B. GRAVES, 
22 Peters St., Cambridge. 








EMPLOYMENT ét HOME Good Pay 
Hither sex, selling book “ The Devil Unmasked’ " =. 
Circulars free. Cashed Pub. Co., Olmey, Il. 





OBITUARIES 





W bo are these arrayed in white, 
Brighter than the noonday sun, 
Foremost of the sons of light, 
Nearest the eternal throne”? 
These are they that bore the cross, 
Nobly for their Master stood, 
Sufferers in His righteous cause, 
Followers of the dying God. 


— Charles Wesley. 





Parker.— Ellen M. Hoteakiss, wife of Capt. 
John M. Parker, of Hartford, Conn., was born in 
Burlington, Conn., Dec. 6, 1882, and died from 
pneumonia, April 9, 1900, after a brief but pain- 
ful illness, aged 95 years. 

She was the daughter of Elisha Hotchkiss, a 
devoted member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. There were five daughters in the fam- 
ily, allof whom have now passed away, Lydia 
Jane dying in childhood, and Eveline at the age 
of twenty-three. The others were Mrs. Lodema 
Fields, wife of Dr. Fields, of New York, and Mrs. 
Caroline Townsend, wife of Coleman Townsend, 
of Hartford. 

Ellen Hotchkiss was married to Captain Park- 
er, Dec. 18, 1860, at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hartford. Prior to her marriage she 
resided in New York city with her sister, Mrs. 
Fields, and was a teacher of music. For many 
years she was an active member of the First 
Church, Hartford, but at the time of her decease 
was identified with the North Church and treas- 
urer of the Society of Willing Workers of that 
church. She was deeply interested in the relig- 
ious welfare of the church and community, and 
in connection with her husband, who for many 
years had been secretary of the Plainville Camp- 
meeting Association, she has rendered valuable 
service on the camp-ground, having the care of 
the rooms in the preachers’ house and the sec- 
retary’s office, where she greeted all with true 
Christian courtesy. 

Mrs. Parker possessed a most lovable disposi- 
tion, and was a lady of strong character and de- 
lightful personality. In her marriage to Cap- 
tain Parker she became stepmother to two 
daughters, and in this capacity endeared herself 
to them so much that their affection for her was 
second only to that for theirown mother. The 
writer will never forget her kind and apprecia- 
tive words the last Sabbath of his pastorate of the 
North Chureh only one week before her death. 
She leaves one son, John M. Parker, Jr., and one 
stepdaughter, Miss Carrie S. Parker. Anotber 
son, Clarence, died in childhood, and a step- 
daughter, the late Mrs. James S. Birden, about 
three years ago. The funeral service was held 
in the North Church. Rev. C. H. Buck, a life- 
long friend of the tamily, officiated, assisted by 
Rev. E. L. Thorpe and the writer. Truly it may 
be said of her: “* This woman was full of good 
works.” 

DUANE N. GRIFFIN. 





Robinson. — John Newton Robinson died at 
his home in Clifton, I1l., June 22, 1900, at the age 
of 91 years and 2 months. 

He was born at Windham, Conn., where he 
grew to manhood. On Dec. 25, 1830, he married 
Miss Laura Reed, and for several years they 
continued to reside at Windham. In 1855 they 
moved to Bristol, Kendall Co., Ill., and after a 
residence of twelve years there, in 1867 they 
moved to Clifton, IIL, where they have since 
resided. Mr. Robinson had charge of a flour 
mill in the East, but on coming to Illinois he 
turned his attention to agricultural pursuits 
until, on account of advanced age, he retired 
from active life. In 1881 he became a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and during 
a long life was ever a faithful and prominent 
follower of Christ, filling many offices in the 
church with great credit. He-was one of the 
men who have made Methodism a power in the 








IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you freea trial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending a cent. It recently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


WHN A. SMITH, 601 GermaniaBidg. ,Milwaukee,Wis 
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land, and was devoted to the interests of the 
church tothe last. He often spoke about his 
departure as being near, and was always hum- 
bly trusting in Christ. Although he had been a 
great worker in the church and was the means 
of starting two or three churches, yet with him 
it was Jesus only. 

In his last illness he was unconscious for 
about ten days, when quietly, in the midst of 
loved ones, he breathed his last and was gath- 
ered home. Truly, “the memory of the just is 
blessed.”’ He leaves on the sbores of time a 
loving, devoted wife, a daughter — Mrs. Harriet 
M. Gardiner — and two grandsons. He was be- 
loved by all. “ Peace to his memory.” 

D. MCLEISH. 





Lindsay. — The family of Rev. Geo. D. Lindsay 
is saddened by the loss of theeldest daughter, 
Eva Mary, who died at the parsonage home in 
Waterville, Me., July 2, 1900, after a long and 
painful illness. She was born in Auburn, Dec. 
21, 1876, and consequently was 23 years of age. 

Miss Eva began an active Christian life while 
her father was pastor at Bangor, and united 
with our church after they moved to Waterville. 
The difficulty which resulted in her death dates 
back more than five years. Aftera careful ex- 
amination Dr. Kimball, of Portland, decided 
that there was an affection of one lung. The 
family desired to move to a climate better 
adapted to the needs of the daughter, and the 
case was presented tothe Bishops, but nothing 
was done for the anxious parents. 

Eva was a beautiful Christian girl in every 
Sense. She was literaryin her tastes and abil- 
ity,and her mental productions showed original 
genius that gave promise of great usefulness. 
She was pursuing a course at Kent’s Hill when 
ber illness took such form that it was necessary 
for her to be removed to the home in Water- 
ville. Here for seventeen weeks she gradually 
faded away. Her sickness was painful, and the 
long days and nights were full of distress. Her 
Christian character was refreshing, and, like 
other things in her life, was more or.less origt- 
nal. She copied no one’s piety. Her religion 
was her character. She despised cant and cant 
phrases. She was quick to discern between 
what was really evil and what some people 
thought was evil. She was equally quick to tell 
real goodness from the merely fictitious type. 
She never failed to give a testimony for Christ. 
Her religion was loyalty to Christ rather than 
loyalty to a formula. 

She talked with the family concerning her 
approaching death with calmness and confident 
faith. Her resignation was complete. She felt 
that her death would be a cause for praise rather 
than for mourning. When one so young, so 
full of ambition, with so many bright prospects, 
can thus die, who can doubt the reality of the 
Christian hope? Such a life and death is a rev- 
elation of God in the soul; and bowever great 
the loss in the family circle, no human power 
can estimate the riches developed in the sufferer 
and in the hearts of the devoted family by her 
faith and testimony during those weeks of pa- 
tient waiting. She expressed her wishes as to 
her funeral, and these were carefully carried 
out. Rev. C. S. Cummings, of Auburn, had 
charge of the services. The Congregational 
and Baptist pastors, Revs. E. L. Marsh and E. C. 
Whittemore, were present and read the Script- 
ures. The singing was by a quartet from the 
chorus choir. The interment was at Waterville. 
Besides the father and mother, two brotbers 
and two sisters remain in the family. 

. C. S. CUMMINGS. 





Beeman.— Mrs. Mary Lavina Hendee, wife of 
Rev. J. D. Beeman, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at South Royalton, Vt., was 
born in Moriah, Esséx Co., New York, Sept. 
12, 1836, and died at South Royalton, April 21, 
1900, 

Mrs. Beeman was the daughter and only 
child of E. P.and A. N. Hendee, who ,were de- 
voted members of the Baptist Church. The 
town of Moriah not furnishing such educational 
advantages as were desired for the daughter, 
she was sent in her early youth to Burlington, 
Vt., to attend the Converse School of that city. 
She became interested ina great revivai that 
occurred in the Methodist Church while she 
was in the city, and was converted and joined 
the Baptist Church at Moriah. In 1857 she went 
to Fort Edward Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y., 
and graduated from that institution. in 1860. 
After her graduation she taught for some time 
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at Fort Plain Seminary, Fort Plain, N. Y., ang, 
later, in the academy of her native town. 

Mr. Beeman first met Miss Hendee at Fort fu:- 
ward Institute, and the acquaintance there 
formed resulted in their marriage at Miss He). 
dee’s home, in Moriah, N. Y., Dee. 10, 1866. A; 
this time Mr. Beeman had completed his co}- 
lege course, had taught two years in New York 
city, bad responded to the conviction of a ¢aj| 
to the ministry, and had received an appoint- 
ment at Hyde Park, Vt., where they made their 
first home. From the time of their marriage 
until her decease Mrs. Beeman was fully identi- 
fied with the work of her husband’s ministry in 
the various fields occupied by him. She was 
interested in all the work of the church, and 
took special interest in the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society and the Sunday-school, and 
was regular in her attendance upon the social 
meetings whenever practicable. Her interest 
inthe general work of the church was never 
allowed to interfere with her duties in the home. 
She was a devoted wife and a faithful, loving 
mother. She was also a dutiful daughter. 
While occupying the position of preceptress of 
the Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female 
College at Montpelier, Vt., during her husband's 
presidency of that institution, she left her posi- 
tion to perform a sacred duty to her parents — 
to care for them in the closing days of their 
lives. One of them died in 1885, and the other in 
1888. After their decease she honored their 
Christian faith and the church of their choice 
by making a generous gift tothe Baptist acad- 
emy at Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Three children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Bee- 
man. Two of these died in infancy, and one — 
LeRoy M.—has a position in New York city. 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst, of ZION’S HERALD, in 
speaking of Mrs. Beeman after her decease, gives 
this testimony concerning her: “She was a 
woman of culture, high aims, quick sympathies, 
strong character and deep piety. She was the 
first Methodist minister’s wife with whom the 
editor of the HERALD became acquainted. By 
his brotherly invitation, the writer preached 
bis first sermon in the church of which Mr. 
Beeman was pastor at Milton, Vt., and was en- 
tertained at the parsonage. The sympathetic 
and thoughtful kindness of Mrs. Beeman, as 
hostess on that occasion, was characteristic of 
her during all the years that she shared the life 
of an itinerant. Many there are whose lives 
have been brightened by her cheery and helpful 
ministries. A noble woman has gone to her 
reward, leaving an unspeakably bereft hus- 
band and one son.” Her husband also says of 
her: “‘She was a woman of prayer, committing 








BEECHAM’S PILLS 
| For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


Are Without a Rival. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 6,000,000 BOXES. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
















Cosmetics are deadly, and ruin 
the skin, 

Complexions are properly built 
from within: 

To have rosy cheeks and a cuti- 
cle clear 

Take R-i-p-a-ns T-a-b-u'l-e-s— 
they’re without any peer. 








ANTED. — A case of bad health that R’I-P-A‘N‘S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and ees 
e. One gives relief. Nite the word R-I-P’A‘N‘S 
on the pac and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A‘N*S 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
sam and one thousand testimonials will be 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemica! Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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everything in the home to the Father in sim ple 
trust. As the years went by she had a deeper, 
richer, and sweeter religious experience, a 
stronger faith and a brighter hope of immor- 
tality. She was ready todo or suffer His will. 
she lived witha full expectation that when re- 
leased from the body she should see Jesus and 
the loved ones; that heaven would be opened 
to her, and she would occupy a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

For the past three years Mrs. Beeman’s health 
had not been firm, showing some symptoms of 
heart trouble. On Monday, April 16, she was 
taken with the grippe, which developed into 
pneumonia, The symptoms of the disease 
seemed favorable for her recovery until Satur- 
day evening, the 2ist, when she quickly and 
quietly passed away with heart failure. 

Her funeral was attended by the writer of this 
memoir, in the church at South Royalton, on 
Tuesday, April 24. At one time during the serv- 
ice the bright rays of the sun, shining through 
the parted clouds, fell upon her fair form in the 
open casket, and beautifully lighted up her 
face, emblemizing the brighter light of the 
heavenly world to which she had just passed. 
The interment occurred the following day in 
the family lot at Port Henry, N. Y., in the town- 
ship of Moriah. The suryiving members of the 
family share largely in the sympathies and 
prayers of many friends. 


A. L. COOPER. 





McAllister. — Died, in West Enosburg, Vt., at 3 
o'clock in the morning of June 19, 1900, Mrs. Aba 
McAllister, wife of Charles McAllister, aged 80 
years. 

Mrs. McAllister was the daughter of Jonas and 
Lucinda Boutell, who lived at the centre of the 
town. Her childbvod and young womanhood 
were Spent with her parents at home until Sept. 
6, 148, when she became the wife of Mr. McAllis- 
ter,and at once moved to West Enosburg where, 
with the exception of a two-years’ residence at 
Enosburg Falls, they have spent their entire 
married life,extending over a period of fifty- 
seven years. Her parents belonged to the Con- 
gregational Church, and she became a member 
of that church in her girlhood; but soon after 
her marriage she united with the Methodist 
church at West Enosburg where her husband 
was a member, and all these fifty-seven years 
she has walked in its fellowship, honore1 and 
beloved by all who knew her. 

Mrs. McAllister possessed rare traits of char- 
acter which won the confidence and esteem of 
a large number of loving friends. Prominent 
among these characteristics was steadfastness 
toa purpose. It might be said of her: “ Having 
once loved, she loved to theend.” The writer, 
who has known her well for thirty years and 
twice been her pastor, affirms that her Chris- 
tian deporsment and life were as near the pat- 
tern of perfect living and example as is often 
witnessed in a world like this. To help soci- 
ety up to purer and better standards of thinking 
and action was the aim of her life and her de- 
light, and many from the church and commu- 
nity where her activities have been spent and 
her deeds of loving-kindness have been shared 
will rise up and call her blessed. Not content 
to do only what she felt to be duty, she was ever 
looking for opportunities to do good to all. Her 
great loving heart could best find expression in 
loving deeds. 

By persevering industry she shared with her 
husband the cares of business life until age and 
failing health compelled them to retire. God 
blessed the labors of their lives with material 
things, and it has been her delight to aid in 
every good cause. The home church, the mis- 
slonary cause, and benevolence in many forms 
Shared in the offeringsof her hand. The pastors 
of the church found in her a sincere friend, with 
a warm welcome to a hospitable and pleasant 
home, and a warm heart to pray and labor for 

uccess in their work. In her more active years 
she and her husband found much satisfaction 
in attending the sessions of the Vermont Con- 
ference, where they were most welcome visitors. 
Many, especially of the older members of the 
Conference whose eyes may fall upon these 
lines, will remember with pleasure her smile 
and warm hand-shake at these annual gather- 
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ings, and her death will awaken pleasant but 
sad memories of years gone by. But we shall 
see her again in the “sweet by-and-by.” She 
has only gone on before. 

At the church where she has been a constant 
worshiper for more than half a century her 
funeral was attended by a large and sym pathiz- 
ing congregation. The text used (Rev. 3:4) was 
selected for the occasion by friends. The serv- 
ices were conducted by the writer, assisted by 
Rev. G. W. Burke, her pastor. 


H. A. BUSHNELL. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900, 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 








DREW 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term, Particular attention given 
to Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For information address the President. 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900 





Boston, Mass. 


Boston University School of Theology 
Free rcoms and free tuition for college gradu- 
ates. (122 last year.) Opens Sept. 19. Address the 
Dean, M. D. Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Spring term begins March 20, Prepares for college, pro- | 


fessional schools, teaching, or business, Six courses, 
Expenses low. Address, 


H. E. TREFETHEN, 
Acting President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of <4 pee ge conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped mna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). . 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 











East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms, Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 





: President 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900. 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C, 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash A venue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, mver, Colo, 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Beg 
istration forms sent to teachers on —— 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than nin per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New | tates have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign Missions of the 
Protestant Churches 


By STEPHEN L. BALDWIN, D. D. 


A discriminating work by an able author. 
12mo. 273 pp. $1. 


Epworth League Bible Stud- 
ies 
Second Series, July-December, 1900 


Every topic is analyzed and explained in 
these topics in a bright and attractive way, 
so every leader who follows its suggestions 
is sure to make his topic entertaining and 
instructive to his hearers. 

Single copy, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.20, postage, 15 
cts., additional. 


The Junior History of Meth- 
odism 


For Young People, 
Study Classes in Epworth League 
and the Genera! Reader 
By Rev. WILLLIAM G. Koons, B. D. 


“ This little book is an excellent manual 
of Church history, well adapted to the needs 
of teachers and students, and of value to 
the general reader who desires an intelli- 
gent view ot world-wide Methodism.” 

12mo. Cloth. 35 cents. 





| A new edition at popular price: 


The Best of Browning 


By JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 

It is a book not only well conceived, but 
wrought out in excellent taste. The book 
is a beautiful volume of over 250 pages.— 
California Advocate. 

Cloth. 


12mo. Portrait of Browning. #1. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 
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The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 





Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900. 
For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. ASIBRIE FIELD, Principal 











New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced. Advantages the same. $100 
plan for limited number. Write for particulars and Il- 
lustrated Catalogue. (Mention Zion's Herald.) 
GEO, R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N. H. 
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powder. 


a fair price, and 


tributed from 
grocery 


stores. ‘ ! 
to use in food, and in many cities their sale is 
prohibited by law. ! on, an 
all physicians condemn baking powders containing it. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


ZION’S HERALD 


Baking 
Powder 
Economy 


The manafacturers of Royal 





Baking Powder have always declined 
to produce a cheap baking powder 
at the sacrifice of quality. 

The Royal is made from the 
most highly refined and wholesome 
ingredients, and is the embodiment 
of all the excellence possible to be 


attained in the highest class baking 


; Royal Baking Powder costs only 


is cheaper at its 


price than any similar article. 


Samples of mixtures made in imitation of baking 
powders, but containing alum, are frequently dis- 


door to door, or given away in 
Such mixtures are dangerous 


Alum is a corrosive poison, and 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 




























— The first announcement which we have 
observed of the death of Bishop Walden’s 
daughter, appears in the following para- 
graph in the Boston Herald of Tuesday : — 
“In Cincinnati on Sunday there was a 
funeral service for Miss Elizabeth Walden, 
daughter of Bishop Walden of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Thé Bishop, who 
was one of the speakers, wore a white car- 
nation. Ashe approached the close ot his 
address, having spoken of his daughter’s 
last days in Denver, he added: ‘ Just before 
her last she requested to see the flowers which 
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she had intended as a gift to her sister on her 
birthday. She then picked from the bunch 
a red carnation, which she placed in her 
left hand, and a white carnation, which she 
placed in her right hand. And that,’ con- 
tinued the Bishop, taking the white carna- 
tion out ot his coat and dropping it on the 
pulpit, ‘was in her hand when she died.’” 





This is the secret of giving dignity to 
trifles. As units they are insignificant; 
they rise in importance when they become 
parts of a plan.— F. W. Robertson. 
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HOT WEATHER PHILOSOPHY 


oy anes was a little slow in making its 

advent this year, but it has come at 
last, and acts as if it meant to Stay. The 
temperatures which have prevailed tor 
three weeks are fully up to the normal, if 
not slightly in excess. The heat seems to 
have been a trifle more continuous, too, 
than is usual at midsummer. And this is 
factor in the situation of as much impor- 
tance as the exact 1eadings of the thermom- 
eter. A prolongation of summer ardor for 
a week or two has no marked effect on 
mere comfort. After a little, indeed, people 
becotne inured to it as they do to other 
causes of suffering. But this is not true of 
the health. The prostrating effect of a suc. 
cession of hot days upon the nervous sys. 
tem is cumulative; and liability to sun- 
stroke and gastric maladies is thus appre- 
ciably enhanced. 

The precautions which medical authori- 
ties urge on the public in regard to food in 
hot weather relate both to the consumption 
and thecare ofit. The proper diet for the 
season is a lightand simple one, consisting 
largely of fresh fruit and vegetables, and 
only to a limited extent of meat. A free in- 
dulgeuce in iced drinks of any kind is to be 
deprecated. Cold fluids in the stomach are 
far more prejudicial to health than cool 
ones. The internal chill produced by the 
former, no matter how refreshing for the 
moment, is likely to cause congestion at 
some other part of the system and work se- 
rious injury. It is to be borne in mind, too, 
that many edibles and some potables dete- 
riorate rapidly in warm weather. This is 
particulavly true of meat, fish, fruit and 
milk. Too great pains cannot well be taken 
to insure their preservation. And the fresh- 
er milk is when drunk the better for the 
drinker. Ptomaine poisoning and disor- 
ders of the intestinal tract work a vast deal 
of mischief when the mercury gets into the 
eighties and shows a disposition to linger 
there. 

The maintenance ot health at this time of 
year is fully as dependent on sleep as tood. 
As has already been intimated, suscepti- 
bility to many of the ills that flesh is heir 
to — colds and pneumonia in winter, and 
malarial and gastric troubles in summer — 
is largely controlled by the state of the nerv- 
ous system. If this is kept toned up by 
plenty ot refreshing sleep, a greater power 
of resistance to threatened disorders results ; 
whereas, if an adequate supply of Nature’s 
sweet restorer is not to be had, one’s endur- 
ance is sensibly impaired. This tact sug- 
gests the advisability of getting out of town 
at night, even if business keeps one in the 
city during the day, all through the sum- 
mer. But unless « nocturnal abode near 
trees or the sea is selected, little will be 
gained by going to the suburbs. To be 
sure, wide stretches of sand and turf 
do not absorb heat by day and give 
it out at night as energetically as «do 
asphalt pavements. But it should be re- 
membered that forest and ocean exercise 4 
moderating influence upon extreme tem- 
peratures both in winter and summer. — 
New York Tribune. 





The West Shore Railroad has issued a 
very attractive illustrated volume entitled 
‘Summer Homes and Tours,” giving au 
excellent description of the Catskill region 
and other resorts along the line, which will 
be a great help to all desiring to visit that 
district, or to those looking for a pleasant 
outing. We advise those who are unsettle 
as to their vacation to secure this volume 
atonce. It can be procured by calling «| 
the office, 300 Washington Street, Bosto:, 
or by sending twelve cents in stamps. 

E. A. WATSON, 
N. BE. P. A. 


